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THE BETTER MAN. 
“it.” PRIZE STORY. NEWTON BOOTH TARKINGTON, INDIANA. 


T WAS “show-day” in Plattville. At three o’clock in 

the morning, three small boys were wearily trying to 

keep themselves firm in the belief that they were having an 
enjoyable time “ Settin’ up to see the show come in.” 

They sprawled in the dew-spangled “ dog-fennel” and 
long, coarse grass at the side of the lonely road, which was 
a continuation of the village street. The fresh breeze of 
the summer morning was stirring, but the stars had not 
grown wan, and the darkest hour was upon the little town. 

“T bet John and Billy wisht they’re here,” said one of 
the boys. “I bet they’re thinkin’ ’bout it now, in bed, an’ 
ud be willin’ to give just anything to be here.” 

“‘T bet they ain’t no sech fools,” remarked Mr. Lancelot 
Tipworthy, with a curl of his diminutive lips; “ yit, I know, 
o’ course, this ’s lots o’ fun, an’ J wouldn’t be anywher’ 
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else—but—doggone! when a feller thinks about it’s so 
straddlin’ chilly in the night-time, like this, an’ walkin’ ten 
mile to town goin’ home and getin’ licked an’ ever’thing 
—it’s lots o’ fun, I know—but I pert’near wisht I hadn’t 
come.” 

“ Jes’ you wait till you hear the ban’ sailin’ down the 
road,” said the other boy, putting his hands underneath 
him to keep them warm, “ an’ them dukes an’ lovely ladies 
an’ the el’phunts an’ beautiful wagons ’ith golden statutes 
an’ paintin’s an’ all, then I reckon you’ll be glad you come. 
That smarty, Yallern, said they wouldn’t be nothin’ to see; 
said the ole clown ’ud be in the wagons locked up, an’ the 
hip’tomases, too. *Course I don’t b’lieve him, but, if it was 
so, I reckon them wagons an’ things ’ud be good ’nuff fer 
me—any day !” 

“Do you reckon the ring-master’s got as much Sunday 
clo’es an’ fixin’s as Mort. Pickerell ?” said Lancelot, reflect- 
ively. “I bet he hain’t. 

“T jes guess he has! An’ brass buttons all over ’em. Do 
you s’pose Mort. Pickerell’s got a pair o’ boots shiny all the 
way up? An’ ’ith golden tawsels? Well, I hardly reckon 
so !” 

“ Anyways, I’d like to be him. I guess when him an’ 
Miss Baxter gits married he’ll have a better suit ’n any 
ring-master’s. Why, aunt said she heard Tom Ven’ble 
tried to stob him, twicet, in the dark.” 

“ Yes, an’ ma tole me it’s ’cause Tom’s in love, er some 
sech crazy foolishness, ’ith Josie Baxter, an’ Mort. Pick- 
erell went an’ cut him out, an’ now her and Mort.’s goin’ 
to git married, an my! but I wisht I was growed up an’ 
could go.” 

The third boy, who had been lying some distance away 
from the others, had risen and walked quietly down the 
road in the direction from which the circus was to come. 
After a few minutes he came back in considerable haste. 
His companions hailed him with eager inquiries as to 
whether he had heard “ her” coming. 
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“No,” he answered, “I don’t think it’s her yet; but 
somepin’s comin’. I think it’s two men. I heered ’em 
steppin’ on twigs up the road, an’—an’—I ain’t skeered, 
but I reckon we better hide an’ let’em go by. I ain’t 
skeered, but we might as well git behind the fence till 
they’re gone.” 

Mr. Tipworthy and the other boy said that they were 
not at all frightened, but that they might as well drop 
down among the tall rag-weeds in the fence corner. 

Out of the darkness emerged two dim figures, only seen 
as vaguely darker, mistily outlined spots, blacker than the 
black dawn. Out from the opaque shadow, that was all 
the form and color to denote the presence of two men, 
came a hoarse and foggy voice. There was something 
menacing and sinister in its tone, something discordant and 
desperate. The third boy’s red hair felt queer and spiky 
when he heard it. 

“ Wot’s de use, blokie,” said this voice ; “‘wot’s de use? 
Dere’s de burg not far away, an’ yere ’tain’t more’n t’ree 
o’clock. Le’s rest our pounders.” 

Another voice, hoarse and vicious, much like the first, 
something like the growl of a big dog with a cold, made 
reply: “I'll go ye, Scudsy, me pins is dead fazed. Dis 
night-strollin’s kind o’ weaknin’, an’ me own ends needs a 
leetle in de quiet way. I t’ink we kin afford t’ rest awhile.” 
And the two men sat down with their backs to the fence, 

. behind which lay three quiet boys. 

An hour later a tinge ef gray touched the eastern sky, 
was answered by a fainter tone on the clouds scurrying 
across the western horizon, ripened, with its echo, into a 
mellower shade, and then took on all the delicate and 
delicious tints that come but with the dawn. Far down 
the road came the creak of wagons, the sound of the tread 
of the ponderous elephant and rumble of chariots. The 
spiders shook the diamond dews from their nets in the 
long grass, as the great sun, swinging slowly up from the 
low eastern hills, shone on the “ golden statutes,” on the 
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as vaguely darker, mistily outlined spots, blacker than the 
black dawn. Out from the opaque shadow, that was all 
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came a hoarse and foggy voice. There was something 
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desperate. The third boy’s red hair felt queer and spiky 
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gorgeous paintings, on the red and blue trimmed chariots, 
on the brighted-coated horses, and shone on the chubby 
faces and grimy hands of three sleeping boys in a fence 
corner, who slept never so soundly as when the circus 
passed. 


Mrs. Venable looked across the breakfast table at her 
son, that morning, with an anxious sympathy in her pale 
blue eyes. “Tom,” she said, “Tom, can’t ye eat nothin’? 
Child, child, ain’t they no way to stop yer worryin’? I 
know ye don’t want me to speak to ye ’bout it, but I jes 
can’t bear to see ye take on 80.” 

Her son mumbled something about “not knowin’ he’d 
been doin’ any p’tic’ler takin’ on,” and looked down at his 
untasted food. 

“T know ye ain’t, honey, I know ye hain’t, but I hate to 
see ye so broke down, an’ no ’count jes’ because—an’ the 
whole town talkin’ ’bout it, an’ they say ye’ve tried to mur- 
der Pickerell. J know it’s a lie—don’t swear, Tom, don’t 
swear—ZJ know it’s a lie. Nobody never had a better son 
than ye’ve been to me, my boy, so lovin’ an’ tender always, 
an’—I can’t sian’ to see you so broken-hearted. I know 
how miser’ble ye feel this mornin’, honey, thinkin’ o’ the 
last time show come to town, an’ you an’ Josie so happy 
together settin’ in the resuv’ seats, afore ever that snake 
come in an’—” 

“Don’t call him names, mother,” Tom broke in with a 
quickness that was, withal, a trifle sullen. ‘“ He’s a better 
man than me, and that’s all. I reckon he couldn’t helped 
makin’ her like him. She’s so smart and reads books I 
can’t understand—poetry and things like that an’ all—an’ 
him, he’s smart, too, an’ can talk to her somepin like she’d 
ought to be talked to, brung up in town like he’s been. 
She—she—I don’t hardly reckon she’ll be at the show; too 
near—too near the—the—I reckon I'll go out to the barn 
an’ saddle the colt.” 
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He kissed his mother and left. When the sound of his 
footsteps had died away, the old lady cried quietly a little 
while, and then, drying her kindly eyes with a corner of 
neat apron, went mournfully about her household work. 

At ten o’clock “the square” of Plattville was a scene of 
bustling, jovial, expectant excitement. Since early morn- 
ing farmers from all points within a circle of fifteen miles’ 
radius, nay, from over the county line, had been pouring 
into the little town. They came in great dusty, blue and 
red, yellow-wkeeled wagons; mother and father on the seat 
in front and the many children in the straw behind. Over 
the strong sides of the wagon-bed peeped the beaming eyes 
of roguish children, all alight with gleeful anticipation of 
coming joys. 

The windows of the old brick court-house looking out on 
“the square” were filled with eager faces, some of them 
pretty, some of them not pretty, but all good natured and 
rosy cheeked. 

Behind almost every girl stood an attendant swain, who, 
somewhat awkward in “Sunday clo’es,” now and then 
made a bashful advance or laboriously constructed an 
appropriate compliment, and again shrank into himself in 
the most tremendous confusion, but always in a state of the 
greatest and most ecstatic bliss. 

Beneath the windows the street was a mass of moving 
and shifting color, where the good-natured, bustling and - 
jostling crowd awaited the parade. 

Here and there a father, with a licorice-bedaubed cherub 
on one arm and an uncomfortable coat on the other, worked 
his way along the narrow space left open in the middle of 
the sidewalk; followed by a mother, with children tagging 
behind, holding red toy-baloons and delectable peppermint 
sticks in tightly closed, sadly sticky fingers. 

Bashful youths, in shoes covered with dust, through 
which the morning polish but dimly shone, with blushing 
maidens in tow, forced their way to the red lemonade stand, 
and there, all shyly, silently sipped the crimson nectar. 
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Above all sounds rang in nasal cadence the cry of the 
“Cheap John:” “ Walk up, walk up, ladies an’ gents. 
See this elegant lot of goods abs’lutely give away. I put 
this ring in the package with the han’k’chiefs an paper, 
pens an’ pen-holder. Who takes the lot? Fer a qua’t-of-a- 
dollah! Here, young man, don’t turn away like that. 
Ever’one sees your young lady’s jes’ dyin’ fer the ring— 
there you are. Fer a qua’t-of-a dollah! Now, who’s the 
nex’ man to git solid with his girl for a qua’t-of-a dollah?”’ 

Suddenly the cry rang far and near that “she” was com- 
ing, and, after a dozen false alarms, with the blare and 
flourish of brazen trumpets, the crash of drums, the flaring 
of banners, the smiling of beautiful ladies and gallant 
knights of the ring, the badinage of the clown, the shak- 
ing of the earth beneath the elephants’ feet, the full glory 
of the parade burst upon Plattville. 

From a corner window of the court-house leaned a slender 
girl, whose face was a perfect glow of strong, fresh, young 
beauty. Her brown hair was loosely arranged, and the light 
of summer, playing softly about it, gave it the glamour that 
a halo might cast. 

Miss Baxter’s father had recently spoken of her as “ just 
a nice little country girl.” To an old friend he had said, 
“T guess she’d be thought pretty green in town. Y’see I 
always thought, as we’re always going to live here in Platt- 
ville, that the boarding-school idea would make her discon- 
tented, so mother and I just sent her to the village school, 
and except for the reading of a few books in the library, 
she’s had no better education than any other of the town 
girls here. Guess she and Pickerell will be a nice match. 
I did think, awhile back, she was taken with a young farmer 
who’s got a thunderin’ good stretch of land on the edge of 
town, but I reckon I was mistaken. Pickerell’s a nice fel- 
low. Come here less’n a year ago and got the best trade in 
town to-day. Runs the drug-store, you know. Seems a 
sociable, good enough sort, and generally well informed.” 
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By Miss Baxter’s side, as she leaned to look at the pass- 
ing wagons and beasts, stood her lover, Mr. Mortimer Pick- 
erell. He had assumed a rather lofty disdain for the enthu- 
siasm with which the circus was generally regarded, and 
wore a blasé air, intended to convey the idea that a circus 
was quite a bore to him; that he had traveled too much to 
be impressed with that sort of thing. He had been point- 
ing out to Josie the peculiarities of dress exhibited by some 
Plattville youths, who, by the way, regarded Mortimer; 
clothed as he was, in imitation of the average commercial 
traveler, as something far away removed and above. The 
girl’s face winced now and then at his fun-making, and 
there were moments when she did not look entirely happy. 
But, as the calliope passed, tooting “‘ Wait Till the Clouds 
Roll By, Jennie,” he leaned down and took her hand, and 
thus they stood while the delighted crowd closed in behind 
the procession and the last gilt chariot disappeared down 
the street towards the “ show-grounds.” 

Far to the south of the town Tom Venable was riding, 
his head hanging on his breast, the reins loose in his hand, 
never heeding the skittishness of the colt as he breasted the 
brow of the hill. Borne by the breeze, came faintly to him 
the toot of the calliope, “ Wait Till the Clouds Roll By, 
Jennie; Wait Till the Clouds Roll By.” 

“Damn the world,” said Tom Venable, and turned his 
horse’s head toward town. 

At two o’clock an almost endless line of people had 
passed the entrance of the great tent, from little Bobbie 
Yallern—holding to his mother’s skirts—to “Ole Miss 
Swanter ’”—rolled in in her chair. 

Judge Baxter, bland and patronizing, with Mrs. Baxter 
on his arm, and the much-noticed Mr. Pickerell at his side, 
came in with the air of a landlord who was giving his ten- 
ants a good time. 


Miss Baxter was entirely alone in her father’s house. 
Not to give the servants a holiday for the circus would have 
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been an unheard of cruelty in Plattville. She sat at the 
old-fashioned piano, in the “ best parlor,” playing over the 
airs of a few old-time ballads her mother had taught het. 
“Oh, the maiden sat at her spinning-wheel,” she sang, 
softly, with a half sad little smile. How Tom used to sit 
and look at her, worshipfully, when she sang that! What 
splendid eyes he had! 

She went to the window and leaned against the wooden 
casement. The summer afternoon was still and breezeless. 
Save for the drone of the bees in the garden, no sound 
reached her ears. The old house was still and there was 
perfect quiet in the room—yet within three feet of the mus- 
ing girl stood a man, a man with the look of a bird of prey, 
a short, square man with a bristly stubble of beard, and 
anotber—almost his counterpart—was at the threshold of 
the door. 

The nearer man, to meet the mesmeric influence of 
whose glittering eyes Josie Baxter slowly turned, was 
crouched near to the floor, and as she turned to meet those 
baleful eyes and shrieked and shrieked again, he sprang 
upon her with a leap like that of a wild-cat, his sinewy 
hands were at her throat and a gag of greasy cloth and 
wood was thrust between her teeth and her hands were 
held and tied behind her. 

“Ye did dat well, Scudsy,” said the second man, “An’ 
now I tink we better shet de winders, ‘ pull down de blines, 
love, pull down de blines,’ an’ act like we ain’t ’t home. 
Den we better git togedder all sich leetle keepsakes as we 
kin kerry wid us. Hadn’ we orter sort o’ choke de birdie 
yere afore we—” 

“ Naw, William,” Mr. Scuds broke in, “ I don’t tink it ’ud 
be policy. Dese Indiana towns got a low-down way o’ bein’ 
some prematoor wid de rope, an’ if we gits ketched— 

“ Hold on dere,” interrupted the other man, “Dey ain’t 
no pu’tic’ler use talkin o’ gitten’ ketched, is dere ?” 

“T tell you, William,” answered Mr. Scuds, “ Dat I don’t 
want no hangin’ in mine, but if we ties her down to a sofy 
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er somethin’, up stairs, an’ fergits t’ bring her out when we 
lights up, why dat’s a mere matter of omittin’. Ye see, 
tis dis way, me birdie,” turning to the helpless and tremb- 
ling girl, ‘“‘ Yer dad was de prosecootin’ ’torney w’en me an’ 
William (we calls him ‘Gentle’ William fer short) was on 
trial fer a small offence in de county lay, w’en yer dad, cuss 
’im, ‘had us tried an’ convicted an’ sent up ten year fer 
counterfeitin’, passin’ de queer, wich we never done, but 
bein’ bad c’racters, couldn’ prove. Dat ten year was de 
makin’ of us. We kim out ready fer anyt’ing an’ we been 
tryin’ anyt’ing fer t’ree year, an’, runnin’ ahead o’ de show, 
lately, doin’ a leetle in de shell-racket line, an’ bein’ in de 
neighborhood an’ as we’d swore to git even wid yer dad, 
we t’ought we’d jes’ call an’ see what we c’d do in de way 
o’ settlin’ de score. Yer dad’s a nice man, me birdie, 
’an dough he hain’t never been sent up fer ten year, we kind 
o’ want shim to und’stan’ wat it feels like. We’re goin’ 
to take ever’ting we kin lay our hands on an’ den we’re 
goin’ to make a leetle bonfire in de house an’ I reckon we’ll 
kind o’ have to fergit you behind, me birdie, see ?’ ” 

In the meantime Mr. Mortimer Pickerell, true to his pose 
of being bored by the pleasures of the peasants (the man 
who kept the best store in town and wore “ tailor ” clothes, 
could afford such luxuries), yawned a while over the circus 
and then left the tent. As he passed out, a small boy, fol- 
lowed by two others, made a breathless dive for him, ex- 
claiming between gasps: “ Mist Pickerell, Mist Pickerell, 
please give us seventy-five cents so’s we kin goin. Please, 
please do, Mist Pickerell. We got to git in. Or, anyways, 
give us a quarter so one kin——” 

Mr. Pickerell gave the boy’s collar a dexterous twist and 
sent him flying out of his way. “Get out, you ornery little 
beggar,” he remarked as he passed on. 

Thus rebuffed, young Tipworthy, the red-haired boy and 
the third comrade, held a consultation. “ He thinks we’re 
lyin’,” observed Lancelot, “ an’ I’ll be squinched.ef I know 
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what to do. I’d try crawlin’ under the tent again, but I’m 
so sore from the other time.” 

“Here comes Tom Venable horse-back. Le’ssee ’f he’!l 
he’p us,” said the red-haired boy. The trio bore down on 
Tom, who looked up mechanically and asked why it was so 
extremely necessary that they should obtain admission to 
the tent. 

Said Lancelot Tipworthy in nearly one breath: “ We 
got to see Jedge Baxter. Las’ night me an’ the boys waited 
up fer the show out by Dusenbergse’s woods, an’ two men 
come by an’ sat down, an’ we hided in the fence cornder an’ 
heerd ’em. They talked funny, but mean in their voices, 
an’ said the Jedge put ’em in prison, an’ they’re goin’ to git 
even, an’ maybe kill him ef they could. An’ when they 
Was gone we was skeered an’ tired, but more tired than 
skeered, and went to sleep, an’ when we woked up an’ 
walked clear to town, ever’body an’ all our folks was gone 
to the show. An’ they said ’at this afternoon when ever’- 
body in town’s at the show ’at they’d go up to the Jedge’s 
an’ set fire to———” 

Tom was off the colt, had Lancelot in his arms, passed the 
indignant ticket-taker and was inside the tent in a flash. 
There he cast one lightning glance around and Jeaped to the 
front of the tier of seats upon which Judge Baxter sat. 
“My God!” he cried aloud, “she ain’t there! Tell the 
Judge, quick,” he shouted to Lancelot, and was off and away 
with the speed of a cyclone. 

The boy gasped out his tale a second time, in the midst 
of an excited crowd. Judge Baxter gave way for a moment, 
“ My daughter’s there, alone,”’ he whispered hoarsely. The 
women looked after Mrs. Baxter, who had fainted, and 
then the most extraordinary event in the history of Plat- 
ville took place. In the middle of the circus performance, 
in the midst of the ringmaster’s announcement of the charms 
of the minstrel performance which was to follow the regular 
programme—the enormous tent emptied itself in two 
minutes and the crowd, men, women and children, poured 
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out on the road to the Judge’s house, with even Mlle. 
Zephine riding bareback, in spangles and tights, in their 
midst. Far ahead of the toremost a cloud of dust betokened 
the black colt and his rider. 

Mr. Scuds and Gentle William have carried the almost 
insensible girl up stairs and tied her down tightly to a 
lounge, and left her with the kind promise not to forget to 
come back and say good-bye. They have put everything of 
value to them in a sack and have made arrangements for 
leaving. They have locked the doors and windows to pre- 
vent interruption, and after piling a heap of papers on the 
kitchen floor against the flimsy wooden wall, and saturating 
the partition with coal-oil are just lighting them when a 
loud voice is heard outside calling, “ Josie, Josie, Jostn!” 
“ Wot’s dat?” says Gentle Willam as the papers blaze up 
merrily. Mr. Scuds steps tothe inner door suddenly, listens 
a second and then flies up stairs like a cat. 

Gentle William follows and finds his worthy comrade 
choking their captive with one hand while he tightens her 
bonds with the other. The poor girl had wrenched herself 
partly free and had managed to get near the window whence. 
she had seen Tom Venable take the fence in one good leap. 
They could hear him now, riding around the house and 
calling her name. 

And now a mighty roar bursts on their ears, and Gentle 
William draws back from the window with white lips. 
“ My God, Scudsy,” he says, “look out dere!” and now a 
thundering noise from the front door, beneath them, comes to 
them. Tom Venable, finding everything locked, is forcing 
an entrance. The door is stout, and before he has made 
any impression on it the crowd is streaming into the yard 
by hundreds. Seeing Tom’s idea, the first men on the 
scene make a rush for the door with a fence-rail, when sud- 
denly the window above the door is thrown violently open 
and Gentle William appears, holding poor, bound and gag- 
ged Josie Baxter in front of him as a shield from possible 
bullets. 
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“ Back!” he yells, “back! De fus’ man to come an inch 
furder gits killed, sure!’ With a revolver in one hand, 
threatening the crowd, he holds the girl in front of him 
with the other. “Git back! back,or you’re dead—deader’n 
the dead!” Mortimer Pickerell has followed the crowd, 
and now hurrying to the front of the crowd is seen by the 
poor girl, who thinks, “ Now my hero has come; I am 
safe!” And then Mortimer, advancing somewhat slowly 
in front of the line, toward the house, Gentle William tries 
a snap shot at him, and Miss Baxter has the satisfaction of 
seeing her hero fairly turn tail and run. At this she 
hears a saturnine laugh from below, and looking down sees 
Tom Venable beneath her. He has heard the hoarse com- 
mands from above, and has stepped a little way back from 
the door to see. Gentle William observes him, and bids 
him “ Leave dat, in a hurry.” Tom flies at the door, and 
William, shooting quickly, puts a ball in the calf of his leg. 

Then things grew queer and confused toJosie. There isa 
far-away crash, she hears faintly the sound of a great multi- 
tude shouting in the vague distance. Then, as in a dream, 
she sees a great cloud of suffocating smoke roll into the 
room. There is another crash below, and she faintly hears 
the curses of the men beside her as they spring toward the 
door. And then somebody that looks like a boy she used 
to know seems to stand on the threshhold, and Gentle 
William and Mr. Scuds fire full upon him. She hears the 
pistol shots quite clearly, but the flashes are dim. The boy 
she used to know staggers for a moment, but he seems to 
strike Mr. Scuds with a piece of wood he has in his hand. 
He must hit him quite hard, for Mr. Scuds talls down very 
suddenly. Then the boy she used to know turns to Gentle 
William, who tries to shoot again, but his pistol does not 
seem to go off, and the boy throws Gentle William down 
and kneels on him. But Gentle William gets his hands on 
the boy’s throat, and the boy seems very tired, and Gentle 
William looks pleased. And then she hears a great rush 
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of feet. It seems very hot. There is a very sea of faces 
and a murmur of innumerable voices. And then she 
begins to have dreams of the boy she used to know, and 
the dreams are pleasant always. She dreams a long time 
of him, and then suddenly someone near her says quite 
distinctly, “ Careful nursing will do it; we’ll be all right 
before long, Tom, my boy.” 

There is a taste of brandy on her lips. She is lying on 
the grass with her head in her mother’s lap. Her father is 
bending over her gently fanning her. As he fans her a 
smell of burnt wood comes faintly. Mortimer Pickerell is 
standing a little apart, and a great number of white-faced 
people are back of him. She turns her head to the right, 
and there, looking into her eyes, bandaged and white, lies 
the boy she used to know. 

“You'll get well it I nurse you, won’t you, Tom?” she 
says. And then, tremulously but bravely, before them all, 
she puts her arm about him and whispers, “Are you too 
weak to kiss me?” 

Newton Booth Tarkington. 


IN NOVEMBER. 


MOURNFULL cadence in the Western wind 
That falls asleep upon the leaf-strewn ground, 
A loneliness of landscape dim-defined, 
The whinnying neigh of horses, wafted near 
The wisttul stretching of the leafless oak limbs, frost 
bound ; 
These signs, to me, are saddest of the year. 


Robert Sloss. 














LITERATURE IN STONE. 


LITERATURE IN STONE. 


AN should ever tell the tale of his existence and manner 
of life. It may be in the law scroll of a Solon, or in 
the rambling rhyme of a wandering shepherd, or in an epic 
sung by a Homer. Literature and philosophy have borne 
to us the every-day speech of the people and the discussions 
of philosophers, but man has graven the more enduring and 
truthful story of the ages in the cold stone, which stands 
out in majestic monuments, eloquent in their silence, each 
speaking of its own day and generation, when it was 
reared to an immortal hero or spirit. Here is a marble 
mosque, with its domes and minarets, and here a gothic 
cathedral, with its spires tapering to the sky. We stand in 
awe as we study the work of man. We look behind it for 
a human soul, and fathom the soul for its inspiration. 
Genuine history is alone brought into existence when 
through words thoughts are perceived; through deeds 
the motive shines, and through art we feel the throbbing 
pulse beat with divine inspiration. 

When we see a nation which has expressed the highest 
ideals of immortal beauty, in forms or phrases, the memory 
of which has come down to us, we may be sure that such 
results were brought about by the combined harmony of its 
architecture, music, painting, poetry and sculpture, all in- 
spired by the same impulse, and striving after the same 
goal. They have all walked and talked together in the 
cool of the evening. The peal of the organ, the chanting 
of the choir, are enveloped in the folding arms of a cathe- 
dral, and, as the waves of music go around and around, amid 
the tree-like columns and groined arches, and die away, fol- 
lowed by the voice of the bishop, while a halo of Heavenly 
light streams from the colored windows, who could refrain 
from thinking of the sisterhood of arts? The canons of the 
one apply to the judgment of the others. Lucian, to give 
an adequate idea of the beauty ot Panthea, points to the 
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most beautiful female statues of the old sculptors. What is 
this but a confession that here language of itself is meagre, 
poetry falters, and eloquence grows dumb, unless art serves 
as an interpreter? And none of the high arts supplements 
literature more than architecture, which builds the history 
of the ages in its stony fabric. Its greatest productions are 
not the works of individuals, but of society. Each wave of 
time leaves its alluvium, each race deposits its stratum, each 
individual contributes his stone, and the whole portrays 
man in his devotional, memorial, civil, military and domes- 
tic spheres, speaking of all manner and conditions of life. 

The Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and Gothic are each dialects 
in the language of stone. And nowhere does the art speak 
more suggestively than when linked hand in hand with 
nature in the rock-hewn work of India, sleeping beneath 
the overhanging clifis; these gems of art tell to posterity 
the stories of the birth of young princes and the death of 
old monarchs. All noble art is the expression of man’s de- 
light in God’s work, and architecture is a symbolic art giv- 
ing objective expression to the consciousness of man’s 
religion and philosophy. 

The religion of the Egyptian was one of enigma. The 
preponderance of the doctrine of immortality, of the in- 
herent infinitude of the spirit, so saturated his soul that he 
reared shrines worthy the dignity of the Pharaoh who had . 
passed into the unseen. What could delineate the character 
of the Egyptian, his mighty power, his myterious religion, © 
more than his pyramids and long-drawn aisles of sphinxes 
leading to his pillared temples? The refined Greeks who 
strolled in the public squares and agoras; viewing the most 
picturesque of landscapes ; their minds filled with the most 
beautiful myths and a religion abounding in poetic imagery 
and beauty; which peopled the rivers and groves with gods 
and made the fountains teem with nymphs—how could they 
but translate the meaning of their religion and civilization 
into the language of architecture, with that delicacy of 
observation, logical truthfulness and simplicity of form 
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which characterized the Greek above all others and made his 
buildings speak forth the glory of Greek civilization with 
almost superhuman power? In the Parthenon, with its 
long horizontal lines, richly sculptured frieze, and the 
massive and fluted columns of its open porch, we behold 
the culmination of Greek art. Its majesty will forever 
remain as a triumph of beauty forall mento gaze upon and 
wonder. 

Greek architecture is like a man perfectly formed, with 
all his parts symmetrically developed, but the Roman, with 
its synthesis of Etruscan arch and Greek shaft, is rather a 
man clad in flowing robes. It is the expression of that vast 
political system, their patriotism, their national religion 
and their thirst for national glory. It is an architecture 
immense, simple and expressive, adapted alike to the balmy 
climate of Italy and the colder regions of Gaul and Britain. 
After a brilliant career, however, Rome’s flickering light 
died out, and the cold stones, laden with saddening stories, 
lie mute. Mark the ruins of the Coliseum, the Column of 
Trajan, the Baths of Caracalla, and bow before what was 
once the glory of the world. 

Christ was born in Bethlehem, and the germ of inspira- 
tion which He planted was destined to give the world a more 
glorious art than ever the sun shone on. Five centuries 
after His appearing, St. Sophia was reared in his name, 
which caused Justinian to cry: “ Glory be to God, who has 
judged me worthy of completing this great work! I have 
conquered thee, O! Solomon!” And St. Sophia stands to- 
day in the heart of Constantinople as a book of history, 
telling the nations of the earth of the day when Constan- 
tine carried Christianity to the east; of the division of the 
Roman Empire; of the separation of the Latin Church; 
of the rise of the Greek Church; of the entrance into Con- 
stantinople of the Mussulmans, who now defile the edifice 
once dedicated to Christianity. Above the old altar is a 
once beautiful mosaic of the Christ, peeping dimly through 
the stucco work of the Mohammedans. : The face seems to 
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say: “Let us again see the light.” A legend says that 
when the stucco of the Mohammedans cracks and falls off, 
the spirit of Christ will again dwell in old St. Sophia. But 
would that the solution of the Eastern question might decide 
whether the mourful tones of the Imam shall be forever 
chanted within those massive walls, or whether Christian 
civilization shall cleanse St. Sophia of her filth and purge 
Constantinople of her intolerant absolutism. 

But the dark days come over the world. The monks 
pace the secret and retired cloisters of the convents in 
seclusion. The Romanesque, with deep and heavy arches, 
dark and narrow aisles, tells of the gloom and desolation 
which overspread the outer world when the poor were 
downtrodden under their feudal taskmasters, and the only 
retreat was in the calm and quiet seclusion of the cloister. 

The age which enriched the English language with Piers’ 
Plowman, the Canterbury Tales and the knightly spirit of 
chivalry, also gave the world a most exalted art. It was 
the dawn of a new civilization, architecture raised its 
pointed arch fraught with new symbolic beauties, changing 
ideas and sentiments, and Europe was dotted with lofty 
cathedrals, stretching with their upward sweep of lines 
almost to the clouds. Cologne, Amiens, Salisbury, together 
with their sisters, relate the story of the passage of the 
church through the gloom of the dark ages into the clear 
light of modern noonday. 

A new era appears, marked by the revival of Greek 
literature and art, and the Renaissance, which was led by 
Michael Angelo, weaves another story into the fabric of 
stony literature. It pictures Venice, the fair city of the sea, 
as a garden of Christian architecture, and as the battle- 
ground of the Renaissance. There the Roman, Lombard 
and Arab battled for the mastery; the one striving for the 
gods of mythology, the other carving the images of the 
gods of hunting and war and the Arab by his minarets, crying 
to the world that there is no God but God, and Mohammed 
is his prophet. Yet the Renaissance has written beautifully 
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in the book ot stone, filling a page by the Christian beauties 
of St. Peter’s aud St. Paul’s, and another page telling of 
the lives of Michael Angelo and Wren. 

Call architecture what you will—frozen music, stony 
religion or philosophy, or absolute beauty shining through 
sensuous stone—yet it is literature in stone, writing in its 
own way of the rural home of the laborer and of the abode 
of the prelate at Rome. It is as broad as human life and as 
deep as the human soul. In its writings we can read of the 
glory and downfall of Babylon, Tyre, Athens and Rome, 
and, though buried beneath the sands of time, they tell us 
of human life, with its riches and poverty, its trials and dis- 
appointments, of the brevity of life and nations—for “ life is 
short, but art is long”’—and we know there was once heard 
in their streets the rippling laughter of merry maidens, and 
we can imagine the pomp and splendor of the regal court 
from an old fragment which still sees the light and speaks, 
although the language of its owner is now dead; and, 
whether architecture basks in the attire of the Chinese or 
in the mantles of Greece, it touches the keynote of the soul 
of all peoples, and makes mankind one race and kindred, 
with the same wants and yearnings. Let us not forget that 
we owe to art and to posterity that which we have received 
from men gone before, and, when the history of our civil- 
ization shall have been written, let it not be said that we 


have failed to write our history in the book of stone. 
Joseph M. Huston. 


MORNING AND EVENING. 


N the morning of life two lovers sat 
On a rock far-jutting the sea; 
And merrily laughed, as the white surf ran 
And danced on the shore in its glee. 
Their hearts were as light as the sea-bird’s flight, 
As they pictured their future ideal ; 
For the swish and the sweep had lulled into sleep 
All thought of the rough and the real. 
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Two aged ones sat in the evening of life, 
On a rock far-jutting the sea ; 

And silently gazed on the restless surge, 
As it fought with itself to be free. 

Each rock-broken wave, like a voice from the grave, 
Re-echoed misfortune and grief; 

And weary with care in a world of despair, 


They longed for the hour of relief. 
Irvine McColl. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


ICTOR MANDEVILLE had grown up in the little vil- 

lage of Argent, far removed from all subtleties of 
city lite. Here in a simple country village, he had lived a 
simple country life. His nature had not been tinged with 
that craftiness and easily-acquired duplicity which a 
more complex and intense city existence engenders. He 
was neither scheming, politic nor shrewd, but singularly 
open-hearted in his every act. A generous, unsuspecting 
“hail fellow well met.” Perhaps he was rather sensitive, 
but that was not a fault. 

It was strange that this same environment should have 
given birth to another type of character in whom all those 
qualities which Mandeville had happily escaped were 
deeply accentuated. Where Victor Mandeville had breadth, 
his contrast, Louis Davousin, had narrow depth. The 
former was saturated with broad, generous impulses, the 
latter acted only when some dark and deeply-sprung motive 
prompted him. 

He was born in poor circumstances, and with difficulty 
managed to secure sufficient for his bodily wants by keep- 
ing a dingy little book-shop, and tutoring in the village. 
He was an orphan; his father, an unsuccessful politician, 
ending his miserable career in a gambling quarrel, and his 
frail mother died of a broken heart. The father had reck- 
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lessly squandered what might have been his patrimony. 
On such a sombre background was he to forecast his own 
fretful, ambitious aspirations. But misfortune, while sour- 
ing his disposition, had conferred one gift, that of premature 
wisdom, a cold shrewdness “ beyond the logic of his years.” 
He turned this adroitness to some financial account by 
tutoring the moneyed sons of the village aristocracy, and 
thus he was brought into contact with Victor Mandeville, 
one of his students. 

These two had never been close friends, but the quick 
scintillating mind, and the fascinating conversational powers 
of Davousin had frequently made him a bon camarade to his 
less keen companion. He had a remarkable influence over 
this talented scholar and sometimes brought him around to 
his own attitude of thought, in a way whieh both baffled 
and worried the youth. 

As the years rolled by, each reaped his respective harvest : 
the wealthy scion, success and prosperity; the luckless 
tutor, disappointment and rebuff. They both developed a 
keen appetite for writing, and here again the two terms, 
Success and Failure, represented the results, until upon a 
day, the hardened, morbid tutor conceived the idea that 
Victor was the harsh Nemesis that was darkly overshadow- 
ing his career, and hence was born a bitter, jealous hatred 
for him and his repeated triumphs. 

The two drifted. One went to Paris and successfully 
wooed Fame, his chief ambition being to be a member of 
the Académie Frangaise, and to be enrolled among that 
erudite band. For this he put forth the best efforts of his 
nature. And Davousin, still living in the narrow provincial 
village, happened to entertain the same high aspirations. 

Now, Victor’s literary attainments were of no stupendous 
order of erudition, but that literary anomaly, “ Originality,” 
was in his small but choice collection—indeed, it was the 
very shibboleth of all his writings, and the reason was very 
simple: he believed in spontaneity of expression, and this 
expression was the direct outgrowth of his frank, impetuous 
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nature. His first fresh ideas he never clipped, nor changed 
their original color by nice readjustment. They were al- 
lowed to retain their natural aroma, and hence never became 
trite and platitudinous. The first few eflorts had issued at 
white heat from his mental forge, and, instead of imme- 
diately plunging them in the cold water of criticism, he 
allowed them to cool by a less electric method. 

His style was natural, while the style of Davousin, the 
clever playwright, was studied and artificial, filled with 
subtle and far-fetched analogies, but polished to an extreme 
nicety. His plots, however, were deep and fascinating, and 
well constructed. 

It happened that they both met the Nemesis of their 
destinies on the same day, in the person of Claire de 
Vigny. Davousin came to Paris, as he was a competitor in 
the Drama contest, which would admit the successful play- 
wright to the Académie. There he sought out Mlle. de 
Vigny, whose parents had known his father. Mandeville 
had met her in a cold, prosaic manner at a reception, but 
had rapidly developed a liking for this true-hearted girl. 
Her nature was not complex. She was not fascinating by a 
thousand cunning arts known to women. Simplicity was 
her truest virtue. She danced and talked poorly, and knew 
it; showed too plainly her preferences with men, but this 
was rather more due to her demonstrative disposition than 
a proper respect for tact; was not intellectual, but sympa- 
thetic. 

So Victor’s liking developed into a sturdy love. Davou- 
sin had never for one moment conceived of love for her; 
he was too deeply interested in his own future to lavish any 
of his scant affection upon another. But it stirred up his 
whole malevolent nature, that Victor with galling impunity 
should take to himself this affectionate girl, and from under 
his very eyes. So on the night of their nuptials he retired 
into his cheerless little room and sunk into the one comfort- 
able chair that it contained in deep meditation. 
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His handkerchief, which he always nervously twisted 
when in deep thought, had fallen to the floor, and with 
head in hands he was gazing at it as if it were a coiled ser- 
pent and had charmed him. And there he slowly, carefully 
constructed the vilest machination his crafty brain had ever 
formed. He had delved to the depths of his basest nature 
for the materials. 

Claire, in her cordial, unsuspecting way, had invited her 
father’s friend to come and converse with her at times, on 
Dramatic Art and such themes, a knowledge of which, she 
thought, would please her literary husband. One ot these 
lengthy conversations bore the fruit of that machiavelian 
hour when he had plotted in his attic room. 

Her husband coming home shortly after Davousin departed, 
found, instead of the usual fond greeting, a cold, uninterested 
stare, for his reception. 

“Why, what is the matter, Claire?” 

“ Nothing,—why do you ask?” 

“ Has anything gone amiss?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then why was I received in such a cool, unceremonious 
manner; why did you not give me—the usual—welcome?” 

“T believe that I did not kiss you.” 

“se.” 

“Well?” 

“Well! what have I done, that I should thus be treated? 
What is it? What has caused the startling difference,”—and 
then he softened his tone—‘ Claire, my little wife, I am 
afraid you are unwell,” and he tenderly threw his arm 
around her shoulders, but drawing back she glanced up at 
him with a look of mingled surprise and resentment which 
stung Victor to the quick. He said hotly, 

“ You are carrying your strange fancy too far.” 

“ Why—strange ?” 

“ Because it is excessively strange that I should depart 
with your warm caress upon my lips and return to find you 
with something akin to loathing in your eyes; but I’ll not 
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be hasty. Sleep off your mood, and to-morrow, perhaps, 
you can explain why you have acted so irrationally.” 

The next morning, however, the curious mood did not 
disappear. It seemed that the warm, lovable heart had 
shriveled up. Arising at a late hour, she sat in a dazed 
state, as though inanimate. When her husband came back 
in the evening, almost the same scene was again enacted in 
all its pitiful detail. This time Victor was fully angered, 
and spoke as such impetuous natures will speak when 
aroused. 

In the privacy of his bed-room he attempted to analyze 
the peculiar problem and could not. He offered himself a 
a dozen comfortless explanations. He translated it into a 
practical joke; but newly made brides never play such 
outré jokes upon their husbands. Was it a means of test- 
ing the depth and patience of his love? Or a peculiar ill- 
ness or a temporary derangement? None of these interpre- 
tations was plausible. After a week or two had passed 
and she still persisted in her new role, the husband reluct- 
antly relinquished his first ideal and boldly reproached her. 

“ Claire,” he said in a low voice. 

“Did you speak to me?” 

“Did I speak to you? Whoelse is here to whom I could 
address myself, or are you intending to deprive me of that 
privilege as well? You have cruelly tricked me; you culti- 
vated a false enthusiasm and sympathy,—a whole false 
character, and so won my love. Yes, you have cleverly 
duped me; me, who had prided myself on dissecting 
human nature. But if you presume you can longer put on 
and off your mood as you would a bonnet, quit yourself of 
that idea immediately. You have rudely bared your selfish 
disposition, and now ”’—and then he noticed a startled hurt 
expression appear on her features ;—‘“ Oh! I have spoken 
too impetuously, Claire,—I do not mean what I say.— Wife, 
forgive me.” And then the unexpected expression as sud- 
denly passed away and was succeeded by the old dull, 
apathetic look. 
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Now, a close scrutiny would have disclosed the fact that 
her mouth was twitching and her hands trembling, but she 
said nothing, and sat on with all the impregnable mystery 
of a cold, silent sphynx. 

This happened on Saturday. On Wednesday Davousin 
came and read her a new tragedy. As he passed out of the 
drawing-room he left a psychical revolution in his wake. 

At the breakfast table on the ensuing morning, she went 
coyly up to her husband, put her arms around his neck 
with an endearing assurance, and looking up into his eyes 
with an earnest, wistful gaze, said very slowly—“ I feel as 
though you had been away from me for a long time.” At 
these words he angrily drew himself up, as though signify- 
ing that his dignity could not be toyed with; then his heart 
yearned for the love which had been so mysteriously witheld 
from him, and he relaxed so far as to passionately embrace 
her; but for amoment, for, with the rapidity ot thought 
itself, a huge wave of indignation swept over him that he 
had to such a degree lowered himself as to play the puppet 
for her every mood. He gently, but firmly unclasped her 
hands, and placed her in front of him. 

“ No, Claire, I cannot submit to your insincere caresses.” 

“Victor, what is the matter?”’—and it came upon him 
with overwhelming force that it was the same interrogation 
that he had phrased in that rude awakening hour. 

“ For the last two weeks you have worse than hated me, 
worse than loathed me,—you have despised me with your 
freezing indifference, as if I were a mere—a mere picture 
living but on the colored canvas!” 

“Wh— what are you saying? Why, my dear husband, 
you left me but yesterday so bright and joyous, and you 
remember I gave you a little sprig of heliotrope to put in 
your coat, and then—” 

“*« Yesterday,’—yesterday! Do you estimate the last 
fourteen days at zero? If you have been asleep during your 
strange mood, I have not. I have been only too keenly 
awake to my sufferings.” 
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She raised her hand to her brow in a dazed, aftrighted 
way, as if to collect some broken strand of thought—to clear 
away the mist from her senses—but remained silent. 

“Do you imagine that you can congeal all the love 
within my heart by your chilling indifference, and then, 
putting unlimited confidence in the efficacy of a caress, 
thaw it out again by one little act of endearment? By 
Heaven! I’m no child, no puppet! The two weeks past 


”? 


“Are you insane, Victor?” she agonizingly cried. I have 
been all that a loving wife could be.” 

The earnestness with which she said these words would 
admit of no disbelief in their sincerity. The single word 
“insane” subtly insinuated itself into the irate husband’s 
thoughts. It carried with it a stupendous weight of rev- 
elation. He was spell-bound, a pained look came into his 
face, then tears sprang to his eyes. Was her reason, then, 
unsettled? But she continued in such a calm and rational 
vein that he abandoned this almost happy theory; a theory 
which he would have much sooner accepted than the incon- 
testable reality. 

““T wish that you had been out of your reason,” he said, 
slowly, regretfully. ‘Then I should have loved you still ; 
you would have had, if not a sound intellect, the same 
sweet, loving heart. Oh, that you were dead,” he moaned 
in hie bitter grief; “dead and cold in your coffin, rather 
than that I should have ever discovered your treachery and 
hated you for it. Yes, dead—dead.” 

She quickly went over to where he was sitting and took 
his head in her arms, straining it close to her loving bosom ; 
then gently and tearfully said: “ Poor dear, something has 
been worrying you. You must stop all work—you must 
give yourself up tome. Let us go away from nasty jang- 
ling Paris, and go down to your old home at Argent. We’ll 
go—yes, we’ll go to-morrow. There’s a train in the morn- 
ing—some time; and I’ll convince you h—how cr—cruel 
it was to suspect that I could ever help loving you.” 
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It was delivered in quick, short gasps, and she waited 
anxiously for the reply. 

He released himself. 

“You are as cunning as a witch; your. acting is fine— 
superb—wonderful, but I cannot appreciate it now,” and 
he rudely left her. 

Poignant grief had given birth to a settled melancolia, 
and this rapidly took the coloring of a third pathological 
state—a bitter misanthropy. Sentiment, woman, faith, 
love and everything connected with human motives he 
hated with such a cold, terrible hatred that he became 
fearful to himself. It was true that life was intolerable, 
but death, a departure from all that possible fame and suc- 
cess of which he had so often dreamed, was horrible. All 
color had gone from existence, and left him a dull, flat 
prospect to contemplate. 

She thought to win him back to their old relations by 
lavishing every endearment of her affectionate nature upon 
him, but these caresses and solicitations (insincere and 
feigned as he thought) all the more irritated his sensibilities, 
which were then at an abnormal tension. 

The time was now at hand when the competitive plays 
were to be examined, and the successful author admitted 
into the Académie. Victor had not done even a meagre 
justice to himself. What mattered it now whether he was 
the most successful or most miserable man in all France. 
He could put none of his old fire and dash into his effort, 
and, as he thought, the whole motif was wrong. There was 
no such thing as love, that is, not the pure, warm, unchang- 
ing love as he idealized it. 

Louis Davonsin received the honor, and his play was to 
be given the next month. 

Of course it would have been very bad grace for the 
defeated rival to refuse seeing this rendition, so Victor 
unwillingly accepted “ Proscenium Box No. 2, first tier” 
kindly placed at his disposal by Davousin. 
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The play was startlingly peculiar, the plot unique and 
ingenious. It held the audience of super-refinement to a 
white heat of interest. There was but little applause, but 
the attention was intense, the strain oppressive. 

His wife, suffering from a headache—and heartache, per- 
haps—stayed at home. Victor went alone, and what a spell 
the fascinating sorcery of the plot exerted over him! 

A young girl who was just fresh from a convent, with a 
limited perspective from which to view life, inexperienced 
and prone to magnify the good, fair, noble side of existence, 
who put faith indiscriminately in whomsoever and what- 
soever she was brought into relation with, meets a professor 
who occupied the chair of psychology, metaphysics and 
kindred sciences in the University of Paris. (The imperson- 
ating actor had a malignant cast of features, a face that 
carried reckless power. It had the impress of evil destiny 
upon it.) He (the character of the professor,) conceives a 
peculiar passion for the sympathetic young creature, who 
so readily appreciates him and his enthusiasm. But she 
loves a young and prominent journalist, for whom the pro- 
fessor develops a virulent hatred. Thus a splendid field is 
offered for the practicing of his invidious talents, of satisfy- 
ing a malicious desire to see happiness (which he had never 
realized) in ruins. He insinuates himself, with a man of 
the world’s experience, into her confidence. In an oppor- 
tune hour he tells her to look straight into his eyes, to press 
her hands hard’ down into his own, which he held at his 
side, and forget everything. She did it with a humoring 
smile. He then threw the whole force of his imperative 
personality into his keen, wonderful eyes, and after a short 
struggle had the girl’s gaze riveted. She felt herself subtly 
drawn into those blazing spheres, which expanded and 
became huge balls of fire, and then she somehow—forgot. 

“What is your name?” 

“Wh—what’s your name?” echoed slowly and uncer- 
tainly. 
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“You are the daughter of a convict; of a convict for 
life.—a counterfeiter.—a murderer! Your affection for 
your lover is a pretence; you have been fascinated with love 
itself,—not its object! You have amused yourself, and 
are now tired of his attentions. Do you understand? You 
no longer love him; you are indif—you hate him!” 

“ Answer!” he commanded, with an intensity that made 
the object before him tremble. “ Answer!” and a wild 
light shot into his glance. 

“ T—I—convict—hate—a—amused ! ” 

“Yes; yes. Goon. You are the daughier of a convict!” 

“You are the daughter of a convict!” she repeated, faith- 
fully. 

“No! Jam a daughter of a convict!” 

“ Tam a daughter of a convict!” 

“T no longer care for my lover!” 

The only response was a piteous moan. But again he 
screwed up his marvelous power to its full pitch, and she 
said: 

“T no longer care for my lover,” with a sort of mechan- 
ical exactness. 

“ And I hate him!” 

“ And I hate him!” 

“Now say it all over again.” And she repeated her 
lesson without an error. 

After rehearsing her in her new role, the actor left the 
scene, carrying with him the concentrated hatred of the 
whole audience. 

Victor’s brows were so tightly drawn together that they 
protruded in large welts, and his eyes flashed the deepest 
indignation. He held the box railing with a terrible grip, 
and so sat through the entire play with his attention fairly 
glued to the stage, as if something there had charmed him. 
He saw the curtain roll up on the fourth act, with the 
young journalist writing to his mother the details of his 
marriage, when the newly-made wife came in and announced 
her terrible lesson. 
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Victor never forgot how, throughout that long scene, the 
husband’s feelings and sensibilities were racked and tor- 
tured; how all his self-respect and ambition were torn to 
shreds; and how, in the last act, after a supposed interim 
of a few weeks, the wretched man lost reason and became 
an imbecile, and thinking himself a convict, would assume 
the limp peculiar to the chained gang. Every detail was 
burned deep into his consciousness. 

A dinner, to which all literary Paris was present, was 
given immediately after the rendition. It was, of course, 
incumbent upon Victor to be present and speak his con- 
gratulations, or rather felicitations. On his way thither, he 
was hot, nervous, restless. He seemed unable to think. 
Why had this drama such a deep significance to him, he 
asked himself. Why should it so weigh upon his spirits? 

He entered the brightly lit hall, feeling uneasy and excited. 
Some shadowy premonition seemed to haunt his brain, 
which, try as he would, he could not grasp. 

After the more substantial portion of the evening’s pro- 
gramme had been fulfilled, the lion of the occasion arose, 
at the solicitation of those near him, and spoke a brief 
word about Hypnotism. Then a hot debate began and con- 
tinued as to the limitation of its power. Victor did not 
join it, but listened eagerly. 

It happened that he and Louis Davousin left the cloak 
room together. The latter saw that his worsted competitor 
had a word to say to him. So he adopted a careless air of 
condescension, as though he had conferred favors all his life 
long, the attitude which a lesser man, in his brief hour of 
ascendency, always assumes toward a greater. But the 
assumed manner and the man were hardly en rapport. It 
jarred on Victor, so he said with some harshness: ‘“ Davou- 
sin, let us walk and talk a while before separating. I want 
to tell you,” he said, as they started down the Pont Neuf, 
“that I do not think your theory is plausible.” 

“The critics seem to differ from you.” 
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“ Oh, don’t imagine that I am trying to pick flaws in your 
play, because it was successful above mine. No; your effort 
was splendid. The plot was fascinating, in fact too much 
so for my peace of mind. But in the first place, any such 
type of man as you have depicted your hero would never 
have become insane, knowing that a woman had played a 
trick on him. No. He would have tried to live it down, 
or left her. In the second place, a man could exert such a 
powerful influence only upon a child, and never upon an 
adult.” And he turned up his coat collar before crossing 
the long bridge, for it was cool and damp. 

“Hum !—and yet I knew of a case where it was exerted 
upon an adult.” 

“Tn real life?” 

“In real life.” 

“The man must have been a devil.” 

“ Perhaps he was,” was the phlegmatic response. 

“But I can’t believe that a person, endowed with tully 
developed function of will, could be made to succumb to a 
man’s eye.” 

“And yet it is true.” 

“‘T cannot believe it until I have seen it.” 

“You have seen it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That you have seen it for over a month past.” 

Victor stopped short and raised his hand to his head. 
Then a look of terrible recognition came into his eyes. 

“T see it now,” he groaned “and now for the settle- 
ment!” He hurled himself forward and gripped the throat 
of the leering worker of his ruin. Davousin was of tall, 
sinewy build, a man who could do and endure. He was no 
despicable antagonist. But Victor, by a clever leg move- 
ment, tripped and bore him to the hard stone pavement of 
the bridge. They fell heavily. While falling, Davonsin 
had partially turned his body, so when they rebounded 
slightly from the cold stones, by an agile writhe and twist, 
he had the positions reversed. A short struggle ensued, in 
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which they both regained their feet, though without entirely 
quitting their hold of one another. Then the two staggered 
toward a portion of the bridge where the workmen -had 
been repairing. The old railing with the lion’s head upon 
it had disappeared, and an old battered lamp was placed on 
the end of a workman’s box for a warning. Above, the 
weird electric lights shone with a pale spectral glare. 
Every now and then they became dim, and then regained 
their old mystic brilliancy, as if aftrighted into alertness by 
the strain and struggle of these two figures. The river 
itself was pitch dark, but there was a sort of dull prediction 
ot light in the sky that enabled one to barely see, up stream, 
the faint outline of a peasant’s barge, and still they grappled. 
They were now close to the unprotected edge, and the old 
lamp blinked in solemn terror. The proximity to danger 
seemed to inspire Victor with fresh vigor. With super- 
human strength he bore his struggling adversary above 
him, and hurried to the edge. Just as he was about to hurl 
him into the blackness below, Davousin, seeing the sombre 
depths, with a desperation born of despair, clutched Victor’s 
arm, and clung to it with a grip that only death could part. 
As the two figures toppled over, two cries came up out 
of the darkness—* Claire!” in an agonized shriek, and 
“Fool!” in a deep, gutteral voice of hatred. 

A splash, and then another, as the upheaval of water 


subsided to its regular level. 
Ralph Duffield Small. 


OLD CAP’N PARKINS. 


T WAS almost pitch-dark. On either side, as far as the 
eye could reach, the beach stretched out in a long, low, 
mournful line, indistinct and boundless, and but a little 
darker than the sky and waters. There it lay, like some 
huge sea-monster, raising its back up in the gloom. Nota 
sound was to be heard, except the ceaseless roar and pound- 
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ing of the surf, as it beat on the opposite side of that waste 
ot sand and sedge. 

There were four of us; we had been off for a day’s 
shooting. About noon the wind had shifted to the north- 
east, and for the last few hours we had been chilled through 
by a light mist—the forerunner of a September storm. So 
we put into Captain Parkins’ to get dry and warm. 

After lowering and hurriedly furling our sail, we all 
jumped out and hastened along the single-plank walk, which 
ran through the sedge toward a light glimmering some- 
where on the rising ground about the middle of the beach. 

The Captain’s shanty, whence the light came, was a long, 
low, one-story affair, raised on stilts a few feet from the 
ground. In the middle were two huge folding doors, with 
a sign above them bearing the inscription, in black paint, 
“Hunter’s Retreat.” On either side was a small, square 
window. From the one on the right shone out our guid- 
ing light. 

Everything was still. The ponderous doors were im- 
movable. At length, after repeated bangings, we were 
greeted first by a prodigious thump, like some soft mass 
falling from quite a distance, then some scuffling and a few 
oaths, one of the folding portals was creakingly opened, 
and we were admitted by the Captain himself. 

“Oh! Good evenin’, gentlemen, good evenin’,” he said. 
“Walk in; walk right in. I reckoned as you were Bill, 
who went over to Spayawuk to git some crates and things 
that jest arrived. If ye’ll wait a moment I’ll git a light 
and see what I kin do for ye. Though its rawther late; 
its rawther late.” The doors opened on a hall-way that ran 
through to the back of the house, where two similar ones, 
in turn, opened upon the beach toward the sea. On either 
side of the hall was a room. The one on the left was dark, 
but, as we afterwards found, was fitted upas a bar-room. A 
long carpenter’s bench was turned intoa bar. Behind it, 
with a cracked gilt mirror above, an old French chiffonier, 
with its drawers removed, and their sockets fitted up as 
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shelves, served as a buffet for the bottles and glasses. A 
framed license for selling cigars, and the literature pertain- 
ing to several species of plug tobacco, hanging about the 
walls, formed the remaining articles of furniture. 

The room on the right was even more scantily furnished. 
In a corner was a large seaman’s chest, which, covered with 
rags and old bedding, formed the Captain’s couch, and it 
was evidently from this that he had fallen. It was also 
shared by two meagre yellow cats, which hunched when 
we entered. 

In the middle of the room, and occupying the greater 
part of it, was a large table covered with the remains of 
what once must have been a very jolly clam-bake, but look- 
ing very doleful now. The whole house was extremely 
close, and smelled strongly of the peculiar odor of stale 
beer. 

The Captain himself, in that dim light, was a fantastic 
looking old fellow—very tall and lank, with long iron- 
gray hair and beard, a sallow, wrinkled face, a hooked 
nose, and small thin-lipped mouth. But his eyes were his 
* most remarkable feature. Piercing black little things, 
thatched with bushy eyebrows, they had the faculty of 
dilating as he talked, and rolling wildly around until you 
could see nothing but the whites. 

“T’m very sorry I have no more clams,” said the Captain, 
lurching in with a very unsteady gait, as if he thought he 
were still on ship-board in a heavy sea. 

“ But you see here,” waiving his thin arm slowly toward 
the empty tables and then finally enscribing a semi-circle 
above his head, “ thar—thar—all a—gone,” bowing majes- 
_ tically toward us. 

The light of a second lamp, which the Captain presently 
brought in, revealed several emptied bottles lying under 
the table, and confirmed our already suspicious minds that 
the Captain had shared in the recent feast, and had par- 
taken too much of his own goodly wares. 


8 
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“‘ But if ye’ll come in here,” he continued, winking his 
eye, and drawing up the corresponding corner of his 
mouth almost to meet it, “ I’ll see what I kin do for ye.” 

We followed him into the warm bar-room. 

Soon the Captain became very communicative. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, “ I’ve sailed round the world. I’ve 
taken my own ship into the Gulf of Guinea. *Twas the 
Lucy B. James, it was, in the year 1878.” 

“Do you know where the Windward Islands are? 
They’re right down thar,” enscribing a full circle this time, 
and pointing in a line that passed through the bottom shelf 
of the old cheffonier into the floor. “ Right down thar. 
But,” he continued, leaning over the table and whispering 
confidentially to us, “‘ ye wouldn’t believe that noaw, would 
ye? But it’s so though, it’s so. On the square, it is. 
Noaw, I’ll prove it to ye. The earth’s round, isn’t it? And 
if ye ’ll sail from here in a straight line down to the 15th 
parallel north latitude, at just exactly 60 degrees west longi- 
tude, thar will be the Windward Islands.” 

“ Noaw,” he went on, “I’m a self-made man, I am; I 
never had no edoocation, but I jist worked my way up from ° 
befou the mast, and larned everything by experence, and 
thar warn’t no abler cap’n in the perfession than me was in 
my day, neither. They calls them cap’ns,” he continued in 
a tone of supreme contempt, “who sail little cat-boats to 
this here beach. They ain’t been wet yet by real salt water. 
They don’t know how to manage a boat! Why, one of 
them acomin’ into my dock t’other day, ran right smash 
through it. Noaw I'll jist tell ye right here, that if you’ld 
give me enough water out thar, I could bring a full rigged 
ship up to that ere dock and not move a splinter. That’s 
the kind of a man I am.” 

The Captain’s conversation was getting rather confused, 
and since it bid fair to keep on indefinitely, we deemed 
that a hasty retreat would be in order. So, after a rather 
prolonged parting, we managed to break from the old boy, 


and hurried homeward. 
Theodore F, Humphrey. 
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TRANSITION. 


Before I pass from youth 
To manhood, while I still can turn and see 
The cloud-capped castles, the sweet mystery 
Of childhood’s play-house, I would close my eyes 
For one last farewell dream: The old fond life 
When fancy made of life one long surprise, 
And time no meaning held save as a birth 
Or end of joys—that others might begin ; 
Let me drift out upon that shining sea 
All golden with the first life-tint of dawn, 
That sea which has no shores nor restless tides, 
Whose skies are peopled with strange imagery, 
—As children sit, in grave-faced solitude, 
Watching the water with queer ponderings 
On what they do not know and cannot see. 
O sacred innocence, thy strings are touched 
In sweetest chord with nature’s harmony ! 


Ah me! The sweetness gone, I still can press 
Illusions to my breast, and dream.—But Ah, 
To dream as once I dreamed, before I heard 
The clatter of the world, before I knew 

The distant shining hills were banks of clouds 
—Is hard, and will be harder when I’ve passed 
From youth to manhood. 


And Youth too must go? 
Yes, heart of mine, perhaps we should with joy 
Await that time when we shall say “ Good-bye, 
My Youth.” Yet well I know a time will come 
When I shall turn and lingeringly gaze 
Back fondly at my present self, and smile, 
To think that I so little knew the real 
Of this misshapen world,—and sigh as now 
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I sigh when thinking of those bitter days 

When first I learned that heroes were but men. 

—Ah, yes; with trembling I shall call, perhaps, 

With weeping and with stretching out of hands, 

“Return! O, strange, sweet dreaming time called Youth.” 
Jesse Lynch Williams. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


THE PIPE: ETCHING.—It hangs from a large brass nail, 
directly over the tall mantel, against the paneled wall. It 
is an old-fashioned, long-stemmed, German pipe, with 
amber mouth-piece and deep egg-shaped bowl, chased with 
the insignia of Heidelberg. An antique lamp throws its 
rapidly dying rays upon the dark brown of the meerschaum. 
On the shelf a dingy beer “topf” casts its gaunt shadow 
over a varied collection of German student knicknacks, and 
presiding over all stands “ the weed” receptacle, unmindful 
of the disorder. 

x * * * * * * * 


Propped up among his pillows and gazing into the. 
smoldering embers of the deep fire-place is a man. The 
face is thin and wan. The form, emaciated and torn at 
intervals by a hacking cough. The feverish eyes wander 
about the room, and as they linger for a moment on each 
familiar object a melancholy smile plays around the lips. 
The smile spreads. The eyes brighten. He has espied his 
old pipe. He slowly raises himself from the easy chair. 
His skinny hands eagerly grasp the beloved companion. 
The time-worn string breaks. He raises the long stem 
above his head. 

An old college song is upon his lips, but the words die 
away in his throat. He sinks down exhausted, with his 
cherished pipe close to his heart. The hacking cough for 
& minute disturbs the quiet. A clot of blood is upon the 
hearth-rug. Again those feverish eyes gleam. He rises 
once more with a faint smile. His trembling hands fumble 
among those relics of by-gone days until they recognize the 
form of the oft-emptied tobacco jar. He hurriedly fills the 
bowl. Reseating himself, he lets it hang over the coals 
until a dull glow comes from the tobacco. He raises the 
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stem to his bloodless lips—a puff. Oh, what memories 
surge the brain! Another—the violent cough again breaks 
forth—the smoke seems sticking in his throat. The lamp 
has gone out. The fire burns softly on. All is peace and 


quiet. The pipe lies a broken mass upon the floor. 
Martin Saxe Kaliske. 


A BLIGHTED LIFE. 


Once a palace caught the sunlight 
Shining warm and bright and fair, 
And the rooms were filled with radiance, 
Filled with glory everywhere, 
Waiting for the gladsome coming 
Of a king, whose throne was there. 


Now this king’s dear name was Gladness, 
And his kingdom’s name was Song; 

In his presence sweetest music 
Woke soft echoes all day long, 

While before him stood, forever 
Without.sorrow, a bright throng. 


Unkind words he never uttered 
But his voice was low and sweet, 

He was always serving others, 
Here and there his ready feet 

Ran to make his people happy, 
Their prosperity complete. 


So the palace doors were open, 
And the halls of royal state 

All were decked in costly splendor, 
His approach to celebrate, 

While the courtiers, singing, waited 
At the lifted palace gate. 


Yes, they waited till the darkness 
Came upon a sullen sea, 

And the wailing night-wind whistled 
In the tree-tops mournfully, 

And the storm clouds hid the starlight, 

Drifting, driving, wild and free. 
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And the courtiers ceased their singing, 
Peering out into the night 
Wondering why he tarried coming, 
And within each failing light 
Burning low, a moment, wavered 
And went out, as well it might! 


* 7 * * * * 


Now the palace stands ; and through it 
Heavy stillness everywhere, 
As within a great cathedral 
When the fathers are at prayer, 
When the organ’s peal is silent, 
And the solemn torches flare. 


And instead of Gladness, Sorrow 
Sits and muses, that is all. 
While the dimness always deepens, 
And the gloomy shadows fall 
In the gloomy halls and chambers 
On a stained and crumbling wall. 
Courtlandt Patterson Butler. 


ON THE FERRY: AN ETCHING.—“ All aboard!” The 
gates were thrown open and the crowd surged over the 
gangways on to the ferry-boat, pushing, jostling and shoving 
each other in their eagerness. The crowd was a motley one. 
There were pompous professional men talking elections 
with keen-featured business men, stout and perspiring 
middle-aged women disapprovingly glaring at the rainbow 
neckties of pale-cheeked cadaverous clerks, schoolboys and 
schoolgirls, workmen and laborers, nurses and children, 
here and there a pretty typewritist standing beside kindly- 
looking old ladies, with an abundance of paper parcels 
about them, while near the door was a group of lazy, chat- 
tering, slangy messenger boys, discussing either the National 
game or the last dime “ Dreadful.” 

Back in the corner by herself, behind the door, with her 
hands folded listlessly in the lap of her coarse apron, sat a 
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woman. She was a foreigner. Her head was bare; her 
straight black hair was combed off her forehead and caught 
in a knot behind. She had a dark olive complexion and 
large black eyes that were too sad to be beautiful any longer. 
They gazed absently out of the windows, at the sights of 
New York harbor, without seeing anything. There was a 
weary wistfulness in them that told of blighted hopes and 
ruined dreams. Such a face is seldom seen and never for- 
gotten. Suddenly the low, broad forehead clouded, the 
black eyes became misty, the corners of the mouth twitched 
and the curved lips shut together convulsively. One hand 
felt in the bosom of the plain old dress and drew out a little 
paper packet. The woman unfolded it, looked at it a 
moment and thrust it back again in its resting place. 
Then, with parted lips, she heaved a deep sigh, half shud- 
dering as she did so. 
* * * * * * * x 
The crowd began to move forward. People rose from 
their seats and gripped their parcels and bags. One old 
lady carefully counted hers; she had five, including her 
umbrella and purse. But the woman in the far corner of 
the cabin remained seated until almost everyone else had 
risen. She was the last to leave the boat. On the wharf 
she paused irresolutely, gazed back over the water a minute, 
then turned with a sob and was lost in the crowd. 
* * * * * * * * 
That night the river police came across something float- 
ing face downward. It was a woman of dark complexion, 
regular features and black hair and eyes. In her hand was 
a little paper packet. They pried apart the stiffened fingers 
and opened the paper. It contained a lock of hair—a baby 


curl, 
V. Lansing Collins. 
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INTERPRETATIONS. 


Ah! This is Life : 

To dream of pleasant things, 

Reclining on cool couch of velvet green 

With head lapped in the languor steeping flowers, 
7 To watch the birds drink deep from Heaven’s blue 
And hear the silver splash of water-fall, 

Lulled into sweet repose, 

Tranquillity. 


; Nay, this is Life. 

Whirled in our little sphere 

To grapple close with opportunity 

And fight our dreams into reality, 

Each hour to feel the mighty throb of years 
And struggle through the mad and jostling race 
Combatting circumstance. 

Activity. 





Ralph Duffield Small, 


THE COLLEGE BELL.—Three— four—five —six—seven. 
Ding dong! Ding dong! The bell in Old North says 
that it is time to get up. This seven o’clock bell has a 
different sound to various men. Those who hear it might 
be divided, with some few exceptions, into two classes: 
first, the men who have used but few “cuts,” and those 
who have but few remaining to use. To the first class be- 
longs the “ poller” who is so parsimonious in the use of his 
gratuities, as they are termed by college law, that he makes 
it a point to be at chapel every day with the exception of a 
few mornings at the end of the term, when he can spend 
the fifteen minutes to more advantage in preparing for the 
examination. But mention to him the idea of cutting a 
single recitation, his hands go up in holy horror. 

But the individual of the second class, with “ cuts ” fast 
dwindling away! Naturally, you would expect him to fly 
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out of bed at the unwelcome summons. But it is not 
always so. He may sleepily disregard this gentle hint and 
conclude to take his chances of being “ spotted,” just this 
once. But just as he has fallen into a comfortable doze, 
there goes that bell-again. He looks at his watch and 
thanks his stars that it is only the first chapel bell. At least 
he will have time to get a cup of coffee before the 8 o’clock 
recitation. By the time he has dressed, and starts for the 
club, the second bell sounds its alarm, and all the college 
seems to be hastening towards Marquand Chapel. If it were 
only Monday or some other day when he didn’t have a reci- 
tation so early in the morning, he might take in chapel first 
and breakfast afterwards. If he could only run across some 
man who would be kind enough to occupy his seat. But 
such men are not very common, and he walks disconsolately 
to the club, where he generally finds three or four fellows 
who are in the same boat with himself. 

So, with different degrees of success the old bell starts the 
college world moving for the day, but that is only a begin- 
ning of its work. At the end of every hour throughout the 
forenoon its commands line the walks between the dormi- 
tories and Dickinson Hall with men coming to and going 
from recitation or lectures. From one door of the building 
issues forth a crowd of Juniors and Seniors, who have ex- 
hausted their nervous energy in taking notes and making 
mental calculations of the number of written recitations 
they will have by the end of the term, at the present rate of 
increase. Inthe other end ot the hall goes the first division 
of the large Freshman class, some of its members inclined 
to criticise the justice of the policy which gives them a 
heavy schedule, without any electives. 

In the early part of the afternoon the bell relaxes its 
severity, and, if it be the proper season of the year, it sends 
us down to see the “ Varsity Practice.” It matters not 
whether we are regular in attendance at chapel or recitation, 
but we dare not miss seeing the new half-back play, and so 
we travel down Williams street in all kinds of weather. 
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Arrived at the Varsity Grounds we become so entranced 
at the way in which the Varsity goes through the 
scrub that we are recalled to the realities of life only by 
hearing the authoritative voice of Peter,—“ Get back ’o the 
line, gentlemen.” But even foot-ball practice does not last 
forever, even if we count the time we spend waiting for the 
teams toappear. The journey back to the campus gives us 
time to discuss the individual players, and to compute our 
chances of beating Yale on Thanksgiving Day. 

And so the day slips by, and at nine o’clock the old bell 
ends its labors by ringing the Curfew. Perhaps, wheeling 
into line with modern ideas of early hours, it no longer ex- 
pects its hearers at this time to “ cover the fire” or turn off 
the steam, as the case may be. Why, bless you, Old Bell! 
The dormitories are just beginning to be fairly lighted up 
at that time. In that room over in Witherspoon, where the 
gas is flaring so brightly, they are just commencing a rub- 
ber at whist. You would not have the heart to break up 
such a jolly party. And down there in Edwards, in the 
room where the curtain is half-drawn, sits a “ poller ” thumb- 
ing his lexicon. You surely would not ask him to stop in 
the midst of that Greek lesson and go to bed. The work, 
still undone, would haunt his dreams all night. 

* * * * * * * *x 


In after years, Old Bell, as the memory of some of the 
distasteful duties you were wont to drive us to perform 
grows dim, we shall be less and less likely to forget the 
evenings in June when your glad tones broke in on the 
Seniors, singing on the steps below, to warn them that it 
was time to stop for the night. May we never forget how 
to give the old cheer that we have so often heard answer 
your evening signal, and that we have joined in, toward the 
end of the Senior year, in spite of something in our throats, 
—your half sad notes warning us that the end of our college 


life draws nearer and nearer ! 
Loren M. Luke. 
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TO A SACHET. 


IL 


The bed-time yawns of nodding flowers 
Like waves of incense rise ; 

And perfumes come with twilight hours 
When drowsy nature sighs. 


Il. 


And why this odorous mute appeal— 
This fleeting breath of heaven? 

’Tis that the flowers would have men feel 
That they in love are given. 


Il. 
So, fragrant gift, hast thou for me 


A subtle value rare— 
Thy sweetness nameth silently 
My friend, thy maker fair! 
V. Lansing Collins. 


THE BAY OF MONTEREY.—A long stretch of sand, its 
color shading from a grayish-yellow down to the dark 
brown water-line, where each wave runs up, foaming and 
growling, only to turn and glide silently back. The dis- 
tant north shore of the bay is arolling waste of sand, dotted 
here and there with scanty brush and stunted pines, while 
far beyond, on the dim horizon, a mountain raises its blue 
peak. On the south shore lies the little village of Monterey, 
with its few houses of wood, brick and adobe, the hills be- 
hind it covered with heavy forests of pine, whose rich odor 
is wafted toward us by the gentle breeze. 

Before us stretch the waters of the bay in all their gran- 
deur. Where the sun-light is reflected from them the 
waves are like molten silver, while yonder, to the north, 
they are a deep blue-green. Each incoming wave rolls 
silently towards the beach till it reaches a point, where it 
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rears its white crest, and for an instant, as the sun shines 
through it, becomes a clear, transparent emerald, then 
breaks and plunges forward in a cloud of snowy foam and 
flying spray, thundering along the sand. 

Out on the bay many sea-fowl ride on its surface. Gulls, 
great and small, loons, cormorants, mergansers and bald-pates 
can all be recognized. Not over a hundred yards away is a 
small black duck, now rising on the crest of a wave, now sink- 
ing in atrough. To the right and near the beach is a loon, 
riding easily just at the surf-line. As each wave advances 
and rises to its height, the loon bends his neck, the wave 
breaks above him and as the foam subsides he again ap- 
pears, rocking gently as before. 

Now the wind freshens and the distant mountains are 
hidden by the rapidly-rising clouds. The sun glows dimly 
through the mist and the piney odor of the woods become 
stronger. The waves darken and seem to thunder louder 
and pound more impetuously on the sand. A sandpiper 
flies by before the wind, uttering his plaintive whistle. The 
distant bathers are fast disappearing, the beach is deserted. 
The dark water grows cold and glassy and a gray fog 


steals in over all. 
Paul Burrill Jenkins. 
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EDITORIALS. 


HE THANKS of the Lit. Board are due to Prof. Miller 
and Messrs. Wallace and Wheeler for kindly acting as 
judges in the prize story contest. The competition was 
spirited and many of the stories were deserving of high 
commendation. The prize has been awarded to Mr. N. B. 
Tarkington, of Indiana. 


ESSAY PRIZE. 


TTENTION is called to the prize announced for the best 
essay,—open to all undergraduates,—to appear in the 
December number. All contributions for this prize must 
be handed in on or before Monday, November thirtieth. 
All other contributions must be at 1. N. R. H. before Tues- 
day, November twenty-fourth. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN BULLETIN. 


E WELCOME this paper, published by the Y. M. C.. 

A. of Princeton, the successor of the Philadelphian 

magazine of a few years ago, for it has a sphere in Prince- 
ton college in the very nature of things. 

A general college newspaper primarily originates from 
the social congregation or alliance of men into a college 
community. And it has for its object the collection and 
publication of the happenings, or probably the regulation of 
the conduct of this social body. A humorous college paper is 
one of more special purpose, and, as the name implies, deals 
with matters of interest to the students from some humorous 
point of view. And so too an artistic college work deals 
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with college matters from but the special position of the 
draughtsman or artist. 

But we believe there are probably no classes of college 
publications which have such a sanction, and .can have as 
close a relation to the true inner spirit of college life as the 
literary and religious papers. It is true there are others 
which may have a closer relation to its practical aflairs, or 
: the emergencies arising out of organization. But a college 
isan intellectual center. It is a fount of learning. A liter- 
ary publication is a natural exponent of these conditions. 
Now of course, every paper is dependent, usually, for its 
existence and support upon the social college body. But 
the cause of the origin and of the maintenance of this 
social body is seen in the educational character of a college. 
And while the organization of college society seems essential, 
it is rather an incidental matter and is subsequent to the 
purpose of college-foundation, which is to promote educa- 
tion. And a publication on such as literary topics has, 
therefore, authority for existence in the very light of the 
causes of the origination and perpetuity of the college 
itself. 

But a literary publication is not the only publication 
which does not emanate from college organization, but has 
express sanction in the very raison d’ @ire of a college. For 
a religious paper has even more fundamental right, as it 
must be undisputed that moral conduct should have preced- 
ence over intellectual conduct, or at least be co-existent — 
with it. Nor is there any reason for reversal of this propo- 
sition in college affairs. For education is not a narrow, 
one-sided thing. A college does not specialize on mind- 
education as the summum bonum, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. That would be a very sordid organization 
indeed, which would inculcate intellectual ideas to the detri- 
ment of moral or ethical considerations. But more par- 
ticularly in a college like Princeton, where the past has 
been of such a moral, religious and philosophic nature, and 
where those same influences which make for good are 
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existing to-day, the religious publication has a positive and 
undoubted sphere. 

We extend greeting to the Philadelphian Bulletin, and 
hope that it. may grow in size and influence, and ever be as 
it purposes, “an important auxiliary to the religious work of 
the college.” 


THE GRADING SYSTEM. 


At THE beginning of this term Professor Wilson, ad- 
dressing an elective class, spoke of a feature of college 
life here which is certainly not a healthy one. It is that 
most men seem to have a vague dislike of speaking of 
subjects connected with the curriculum when outside of the 
class-room. Go where you will on the campus any evening, 
and you will run across groups of men in one room or 
another, who gather together every night in this way and this 
for hours ata time. It is Washington Irving, I think, who 
called us, with his quiet, sarcastic humor, a nation of talkers. 
Here we are certainly a college of talkers. But what do we 
talk about at these nightly gatherings? The range of sub- 
jects is not generally any too wide. Just now, about the 
only topic of conversation is the foot-ball team. Next term, 
almost immediately after the Christmas vacation, we shall 
begin discussing Base Ball and Track Athletics. Sometimes, 
the talk turns on last summer and the girls, or next summer 
and our projects for the vacation; and at long intervals 
come the Senior Assembly or the Junior Prom., to afford 
us a new object of interest. But it seems pretty well under- 
stood that a man who is a man, and a gentleman, will not 
mention such trivial matters as lectures and recitations, or, 
in fact, any mere matter of curriculum work when outside of 
the class-room. _ 

That this is really the case to a greater or less extent can- 
not be denied. It is equally evident that it is far from a 
healthy tendency. But what can be done to eradicate this 
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evil? In order to answer this question it is necessary to 
ascertain what are the prime causes of the trouble. There 
is one thing, which, more than anything else, is at the bot- 
tom of the matter, and that is that relic of pre-historic 
college days—the grading system. It would be absolutely 
absurb to suppose that men of ordinary common sense, 
average college men—at any rate, after Freshman year— 
would have any contempt for study as study, or any feeling 
other than respect for a man who honestly devotes his time 
to study for the sake of the good he can get out of it. Such 
a man shows a good deal of will power. He deprives him- 
self of many pleasures in the accomplishment of his purpose. 

When we speak thus, we mean that such would be the 
feeling of the college under normal conditions. But the 
present conditions are not normal. As long as there is a 
grading system, just so long will there flourish a class of 
narrow-minded students, who study mainly for the rank 
they hope to obtain. Now, the evil results of this are two- 
fold. The more important of these is, that it makes con- 
scientious study much harder for the rest of the class. For 
many, if not all, of those who study for grade alone, are 
much given to the practice vulgarly known as “ boot-lick- 
ing.” The first eftect of this is the contempt of all the 
manly men for those in college who do it. “ Boot-licking ” 
in athletics, for a place on a team, or in any sphere of col- 
lege life, is just as paltry and low, but its results are not so 
wide-spread. In the former case, the contempt for the men 
themselves is very soon followed by the stigmatization of 
all hard students as “ pollers,” with the implied inference 
that they ‘want only grade, after all. There is at present 
always the suspicion that a man who studies hard is “ poll- 
ing for grade,” and the general opinion is apt to be that a 
man who “ polls for grade” would “ boot-lick” if he dared. 

Of course, this way of thinking becomes somewhat mod- 
ified in each class as the time for graduation approaches. 
By the time a man has reached Senior year, he knows to a 
greater or less extent the character of all his classmates ; 
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what men study for grade only, if any are foolish enough 
to persist in doing so as late as Senior year; who are the 
bright men who do but little work of any kind, and who 
study honestly for the mental profit to be obtained from the 
curriculum. Hence, no one is likely to suffer under an un- 
fair imputation, and it is not so hard for a man to do con- 
scientious work. For the same reason Seniors or Juniors 
are much more apt to discuss questions arising from their 
courses of study, especially electives, which are presumably 
chosen on account of individual interest in a particular 
study, than are under-classmen. 

This, however, does not alter the fact that it is the grad- 
ing system that is responsible for the apparent hesitancy 
about mentioning the curriculum during leisure hours. The 
men in college overcome it gradually as they get more com- 
mon sense and discrimination. It is a significant fact, too, 
that this system is less marked in the last two years ot the 
course than in the first two. Juniors and Seniors are 
divided into only four groups, and have no divisions at all. 
Sophomores and Freshmen are divided into six groups, and 
recite in divisions determined according to rank. This 
latter is in a certain degree expedient, inasmuch as it facili- 
tates the work of both teacher and taught. The best men 
recite together, and the poorest recite together, and thus 
they do not interfere with each other’s progress. But the 
matter of divisions for recitations is a thing entirely apart 
from the grading system proper. It cannot well be denied 
that the spirit of semi-contempt—if we may use so strong a 
word—for study is the direct outcome of that system. 

It has other evil results, one of the worst of which is best 
seen at examination time. It does away with originality of 
thought. A man preparing for an examination endeavors 
to get merely a surfuce knowledge of the subject in hand, 
which will enable him to obtain first or second group, or at 
least save him from a condition. He gets no grasp what- 
ever on the underlying principles, having been deterred 
from doing very much reading on the subject during the 
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term, by the prevalence of the former tendency—the first 
result of the grading system. 

One of the fiercest criticisms ever directed against college 
education is that it destroys originality. This pernicious 
system at least accentuates this evil, if it does not cause it. 
And it is certainly responsible for the half-serious ridicule 
directed against study in general, and those who “ poll for 
grade” in particular. 

Are there any favorable results of the system which are 
an adequate offset to these evils? 
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GOSSIP. 


“ There’s a letter for you, sir ——.”” 
—Hamilet. 


“ Ut clavis portam sic pandit epistola pectus ; 
Clauditur hec cera, clauditur illa sera.” 


HERE is scarcely anything that makes one feel more ridiculous than 
sitting to a photographer. The Gossip had just had his face “ shot ;”’ 
or, in other words, had just had his class picture taken. 

Pach—pronounced as you wish, Pack, Patch, Parch, Park, and several 
more—Pach, the silver-tongued, had delivered his customary running 
comments, this time to a much-embarrassed Gossip. “ Now, please, a 
little more cheerful, and look at this card—(a photograph of a knock- 
kneed boy in sailor costume, is here placed on a stand a few feet away); 
expression a little brighter, please. Ah, that’s better! Now elevate the 
chin a little—no, not too much—that’s it. Now, all ready there! Open 
the eyes a little wider. Steady, now, while I count three. Now—(click !) 
One! Two! Three! That’s all, thank you. Proofs will be ready day 
after to-morrow. Good morning!” And you go out kicking yourself. 
You are sure that you grinned inanely while the counting was going on. 
You know that your necktie wasn’t straight; that your hair was not 
right; that the iron head-holder, or whatever it’s called, showed ; that 
your mouth was open; that—well, the proofs will be hideous, and every 
one will either give a snort of disgust on seeing them, or in a doubting 
tone, while holding the proofs in the sunlight, and thus making them 
worse, will murmur slowly, “Is that you? Well, ’Il1——!” There’s one 
redeeming feature in the thing, though, and that is—the photographer 
gets all the blame. It’s never the fault of your face. 

The Gossip had been through all this, and had returned to his room 
to take off his gorgeous apparel, when on his table he espied a letter, 
thick and heavy. In it wasa photograph. Curious coincidence, wasn’t 
it? And the Gossip fell a wondering whether every one had a disagree- 
able time having a photograph taken. Certainly the carte-de-visite that 
lay before him seemed to say no. From the photograph the Gossip’s 
mind wandered to the letter, and from that particular letter to letters in 
geveral. The postman’s whistle sounded in the distance. The Gossip 
decided to ruminate awhile on letters. 

Progress is always in a measure iconoclastic. The innovations that 
during the past year or two have been introduced in our postal arrange- 
ments are no exception. While they afford us the pleasure of hearing 
the postman’s tuneful whistle and seeing his bag-kneed uniform and big 
leather bag three times a day, yet there is the loss of that “‘ going to the 
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mail” that used to be. Upper classmen can recollect the time when it 
was our habit to stop at the post-office before and after recitation. We 
remember the crowd in the evening at the seven o’clock distribution—so 
does the town’s solitary and much-abused policeman. The advent of the 
postman and the insertion of letter-boxes in our doors have done away 
with all this. There is no more “going to the mail;” no more of that 
anticipation when you found your pigeon-hole full of letters and papers ; 
no more of that “sold” feeling when you discovered it was nearly all for 
‘your room-mate, your share being a printed postal, making arrangements 
for an oratorical rehearsal in “The war must go on; we must fight it 
through,” etc., or some less well-known production of which you may 
claim (and are welcome to) the authorship. There is no more evening 
gossip and post-office guying. There’s no excitement now in receiving 
or not receiving your mail. Zempora mutantur/ Perhaps ’tis just as 
well, but —— progress is iconoclastic, as I said before. 

I have recently been struck with one or two things about epistolary 
e literature. It is astonishing how much we have lately seen in papers, 
in journals and in magazines about letters. Wilkie Collins and Charles 
Dickens have just got through a long exchange of epistles. We shall 
doubtless have the same from other celebrities pretty soon. One of the 
drawbacks to fame nowadays is the fact that after you become “ dust 
down under the grass” your private correspondence is raked out and 
choice selections are published for the benefit of an unfeeling world. 
(N. B.—The Gossip has decided not to aspire to fame on that account. 
As an old French proverb has it— 








La mort n’a point d’amis, 
Le malade et l’absent qu’un demi! 


Rather a gloomy couplet, but containing a lot of truth !) 

“Better burn your correspondence,” says a friend. No, I object to 
that. There are letters we tear up and letters we burn, but there are 
also letters we should keep. Some letters can bear frequent re-reading, 
and even when the postage stamps on them become antiquated and the 
corners of their envelopes become worn and frayed, still they are worth 
re-reading. They have associations that will refresh your spirits, that 
will vaguely influence and cheer you. Their contents refer to incidents 
and names you perhaps have almost forgotten. Their perusal is like a 
panoramic retrospect. No, don’t burn all your letters. In the years to 
come you will like to have them talking to you in the evenings when, 
with the curtains drawn close over the deep windows and your arm-chair 
pulled up to the fire, in the warm soft light of the lamp on the table at 
your elbow, you untie the string that keeps these manuscript memories 
together and breathe the musty odor of the fading ink on their yellow- 
ing pages. 

James Howell, whose Familiar Letters I’ve recently been reading, 
divides letters into five classes, narratory, objurgatory, consolatory, 
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monitory and congratulatory. I don’t propose to go through the list 
individually, for, if I may venture a modest opinion, I don’t think 
Howell’s division is the best one possible. Let us take one or two 
samples, however, at random. Most letters come under the first head— 
narratory. The majority of those which form the published correspond- 
ence and memoirs of famous men are narratory letters. It is owing to 
the fact that narration in letters is so deteriorated that the epistolary 
art of our grandfathers is now almost lost. This is not an age of narra- 
tory letters; it is an age of scribbled notes. The tendency of our whole - 
American civilization is to abbreviate, to take as little time and space as 
possible, and nowhere is this tendency more visible than in our letters. 
To save themselves even the trouble of signing their names, girls—some 
girls at any rate—nowadays write you notes on their visiting cards. 
Opportunity for extended correspondence is—well, restricted, to say the 
least, when your note-paper is a visiting card and your envelope not 
many sizes larger than the postage stamp it requires. By and by corres- 
pondence will cease altogether. 

Narratory letters are few and far between, and right welcome when 
they come. Some letters are so unsatisfactory. They never answer 
your questions; they leave so much unsaid; they are so unfinished and 
hasty. Others, on the contrary, say what they have to say well, and, 
having said it, they close. Such are the letters we receive from our 
creditors. This is, perhaps, the only form of narratory letters we dislike 
receiving. There is a cold politeness about a bill that makes the very 
sight of it exasperating. To obviate this idiosyncracy on the part of 
bills some creditors obligingly add postscripts to their narratory epistles- 
We know of one who always remarks, “If correct please pay.” This 
does not mend your feelings one bit. To escape Scylla the worthy gen- 
tleman has fallen into Charybdis. Another once pathetically wrote at 
the end of his billet-douz : 


“ Kindly settle at once as I am very short. So help me ! 





SHANKrnNs.”” 


And now his name is name is “ So-hellup-me Shankins.” 

Bills are spasmodic diaries—most diaries suffer from that complaint, 
by the way. On such and such a day you rashly treated a friend or two 
to “light refreshment,” being plethorically situated. Your bill most 
kindly tells you the number and quality. Another day you gave a 
lunch. There it is on your bill—there by proxy at least. Some time 
last spring you got a lot of things at the tailor’s. You cannot quite 
recollect the month and day—never mind, your little bill will give you 
all particulars. And so I might go on, but pay-day is coming, and suffi- 
cient unto that day is its attendant evil, so I take up a second sort of 
letter, the monitory kind. 





“Mr. A, Sportwer—You are hereby notified that there are ——— marks for unexcused 
absences against your name.” 
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is a very familiar specimen. Some of us used to receive monitory epistles 
from a certain famous painting agent: “I shall be in Princeton on 
Please be prepared to receive your current part of Famous Paintings.” 
The poor agent used to come and he was always sorry for it. He would 
come on the campus with his stock of “current parts” under his arm: 
“ Excuse me, do you know where Mr. Sportner rooms?” 

“Sportner? oh, yes; let me see—er—room 104, University Hall, top 
floor.” And the agent would tramp to the top of the University Hall to 
find that there was no such room. Then he was directed to Edwards, 
thence back to Reunion, and then out to Dod, and when at length he 
reached his proper destination he would find Mr. Sportner out. 

Monitory epistles are the sort of epistles Mr. Sportner occasionally gets 
from headquarters—“ been spending too much this last month; better 
keep accounts,” etc., etc. So the next letter Mr. Sportner writes home 
for an advance of funds is meekly couched, and states it is for necessary 
items such as “ dues ”—Philadelphian Society dues, Hall dues, subscrip- 
tions to the various college journals and also to the athletic organiza- 
tions. And Sportner paterfamilias forwards the cheque with a grumble. 
“ Costs a lot to put a boy through now-a-days!” He is totally ignorant 
of the facts that his dear boy’s name is not on the list of the Philadel- 
phian Society, that he is no longer a member of Hall, that he does 
not take the college journals, reading the Princetonian over a friend’s 
shoulder, looking at the Tiger on the bookstore counter and never seeing 
the Lir at all, and finally, as for subs. to the athletic organization, the 
latter are self-supporting and need no subscriptions. Sportner is a lucky 
man when he goes to a Penn. game, for he usually has pawned his over- 
coat and dress-suit to bet on the result. He comes home very wealthy— 
at least he always has done so since I’ve known him, and—but I am 
wandering from my subject. 

There are letters congratulatory, such as we hope to receive after 
Thanksgiving, and the game; letters we watch eagerly for, and which 
we recognize as soon as we catch sight of the envelope; letters we open 
on the spot and glance at, and others that we put in our breast-pocket 
to read alone in the privacy of our rooms. These last are the letters we 
linger over, letters whose beginning, conclusion and signature, we closely 
note and muse upon, when we stroll to lecture or recitation by way of 
Old North and the front campus. There are pedantic letters, bristling 
with quotations from the classics and elsewhere; amusing letters and 
irate ones; formal letters and familiar ones; and amid a host of other 
species, but in a little group quite by themselves, are love letters. 

These are letters of the heart; letters that birds carry in the land of 
Love’s Domain, written with a quill from Cupid’s arrow and sealed with 
kisses. We'll let them pass for what they’re worth—and, mark you, what 
they’re worth depends entirely and only on whence they come. 

In some letters we can almost hear our friends speaking, we can almost 
feel the clasp of their hands. Letters to a friend should contain some- 
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thing to “enlarge the notions of the soul,” for “they have a kind of art 
like embraces to mingle souls and make them meet though millions of 
paces asunder.” So when we write letters to our friends, let this be 
the least that shall be said of them, that they are welcome, hearty and 
re-read. 

But I must halt. Before me rise visions of Fifth Avenue and noisy, 
tooting, flag-draped coaches, a level sward, two pairs of goal posts, two 
teams lined up, a happy-go-lucky crowd, and overhead in the sky, the 
word “ which?” 

Ay, gentlemen, which? 
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“ @ * the new land, 
They shall subdue it. 
Leaving their sons’ sons 
Space for the body, 
Space for the soul, 

* *+ © # & 


Driving men, doughty 

Builders of empire, 

Builders of men.” 
—Lowell. 


MONG the volumes which have found their way to Tue Taste this 
month is “Betty Alden,” a pleasant story of Plymouth Colony. The 
perusal of this book has set me to thinking a little about the Pilgrim 
character, and some of the suggestions which it has given may not seem 
out of place in my November talk. 

If one study this character, he cannot help admiring it. And we do 
not wonder that many men are very eager to trace their descent from 
Puritan stock. There are kings who well might envy the Pilgrims’ 
children their noble lineage. 

They were so strong—those men and women who dared the terrible 
sea, and builded their rude huts on the shores of a wintry land, while 
the homes which they had known and loved were distant hundreds of 
weary miles—and all for the sake of an Idea. They might have avoided 
the sacrifice if they would only give up that. Ah! they knew how to 
give up everything else, but they had never learned to deny a principle. 
This love of principle cost them much, how much, we can never know. 
It is an old, old story, how they fought against cold, and famine, and 
death, how some were victors, and a great many gave up the struggle, 
and too weary for the battle, lay down on “ Burying Hill” to rest; it is 
an old, old story, but how often we best love the tale that has been told, 
and learn from it those things which do us good. Yes, it took strength 
of character to establish Plymouth Colony. It took Men. 

There was another side to the Pilgrim’s life. This especially is brought 
out in the story before us. He was very strong and he was very gentle. 
These two characteristics are not widely separate. The Pilgrim knew 
how to withstand wind and tide and frost and fever, and those other 
enemies “ not flesh and blood,” and he had a great heart, which might 
80 easily be moved, unless steeled by its devotion to a right principle or 
some mistaken one. Some would picture the Pilgrims, a people whose 
cold, serious lives were indifferent to ordinary human affections, a stern 
race living out a stern existence, and expecting to render their account 
to a Judge surpassing stern, who would condemn a man for smiling. 
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The charge isa lie. It was natural that they, in their age and circum- 
stances, should be impressed with the seriousness of living, but they 
could love, not with the cold and formal affection which might die for 
a friend, but would never confess, “I have loved,” but with that earnest 
affection which only true men know. Mayhap if this our age could see 
life, not altogether as these men saw it, but if we could see it just a littie 
more in its solemnity we would not be less warm-hearted, less kind, but 
there would be less of emptiness, not so much mockery of living. 

It seems to me that there is a great deal of pathos connected with the 
beginning of that beautiful custom, which we still observe—the celebra- 
tion of Thanksgiving Day. In 1891, Plenty is everywhere pouring over 
the country the contents of her cornucopia. Itis November. The fields 
are bare now, but a little gone and they were covered with grain, sway- 
ing billow upon billow in the wind. A mighty harvest it has been! 
We have great cities and well nigh infinite resources, and few of us know 
what poverty and famine mean. So, in a few days the people will come 
together and praise—or feign to praise—the Father of usall. How dif- 
ferent it all was in 1623, when Governor Bradford called the people 
together to the first Thanksgiving celebration, that they might offer their 
gratitude for God’s mercies. Mercies! The hunger of the days just past, 
the wasting fever, the dark, dark memories, “ Burying Hill!” Yes, all is 
mercy to them who trust the Lord! The little company—how little it 
was—offered their praise to the Giver of life and of death, the Sender of 
the good, the perfect. Their praise was sincere that day, we think. 

Looking at this assembled company, we may realize a new significance 
in our November festival. Long live its spirit! Let it be a day for 
gathering families, for the honest joy of old and young together, for 
thinking of the past, for hoping for the future, for temperate feasting, 
and earnest heartfelt praise ! 

I wonder if in some ways we’re getting out of the old customs with 
respect to this day. I don’t believe, the wide world over, that the is is a 
retrogression on the has been, but it does seem as if in some ways, like in 
the observance of this Pilgrim day of days, the old way was a little better 
than the new. This, of course, is a matter of opinion. 

I’ve been wandering from my subject, so to come back, and to con- 
clude, we have seen that the Pilgrim was strong, affectionate and very 
devout, that his was altogether a character to command respect and love. 
He doubtless had his failings. He was sometimes harsh in dealing with 
what he considered wrong, he may have taken a too serious view of life» 
but anyway he founded our liberty, he was the father of our manhood, 
he was always altogether true. 

Well, Tue Taste has been moralizing, I fear, and praising those 
“good old times,” which weren’t so very good after all, and if,O Reader! 
you object to anything he’s said, just say to yourself, “ He’s a senseless ~ 
moralizer, a soured old pessimist,” and go your way forgetful of it all. 
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The Century, whose new year begins with the November issue, prom- 
ises many interesting features during the coming months. “The Nau- 
lahka” is a new novel by Rudyard Kipling and an American writer, 
Wolcott Balestier. The story is of a young man and a young woman 
from Colorado, who go to India, he in search of a jeweled necklace, 
“the Naulahka,” and she asa physician to women. Their adventures 
at an Indian court are described. Three other novels will be printed 
during the year, one by the author of “The Anglomaniacs.” “Bill 
Nye,” this month, begins a series of “autobiographical” sketches, the 
first of which is “The Autobiography of a Justice of the Peace.” There 
is, too, an article upon “The Food Supply of the Future,” which is of 
great practical interest. Among other good things there is promised, in 
the near future, a brilliantly illustrated “Life of Columbus,” by a 
Spanish writer, as well as some descriptions of the World’s Fair 
buildings. 

Zhe Atlantic has an interesting description of “Count Tolstéy at 
Home,” by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the translator of many of Tolstéy’s 
books. Henry James begins a two-part story, “The Chaperon.” “The 
Schools at Oxford” tells us something of the way in which examinations 
are conducted in England. In the “Contributor’s Club” there is a good 
thing about ‘‘ Bucolic Reading.” 

Carl Lumholtz gives us some results of his explorations in the Sierra 
Madre in the November Scribner’s. “The United States Naval Appren- 
tice System” is discussed by A. B. Wyckoff, in a well illustrated paper. 
The Ocean Steamship articles are continued, in the latest of which 
steamships are considered as freight carriers. Napoléon Ney gives an 
account of the Trans-Saharan Railway recently approved by the French 
government. Andrew Lang takes up the story of his “Adventures 
Among Books,” the first part of which appeared in September. 

The Magazine of Art has for its frontispiece Julien Dupré’s “ The White 
Cow.” “The Sculpture of the Year” is discussed by Claude Philli ps. 
In an article upon the late Charles Chaplin, several of that artist’s best 
works are represented. “The Comic Paper” is the subject for the No- 
vember article in the “ Illustrated Journalism ” series. 

“The Return of the Rejected” will interest any who may, in a 
moment of self-appreciation, have sent manuscript to one of our promi- 
nent periodicals. Fac-similes of the letters which various publishers 
send with rejected manuscripts are given in the November Lippincott’s. 
The novel this month is “The Duke and the Commoner,” by Mrs. 
Poultney Bigelow. 

Mr. Alonzo Church, of The Princetonian, is contributing a series of 
papers upon “ Historic Princeton,” in The University Magazine. These 
should be of great interest to Princeton men. The articles are illus- 
trated. 

The recent issues of our college exchanges seem to be almost univer- 
sally devoid of interesting matter. Most of the month’s poetry is very 
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inferior, and 1 am not sure that the prose is much better. I am much 
pleased, however, with the character of a new school periodical, The 
Bellevue High-School Nondescript. This paper, it seems to me, is far above 
the usual high-school publication. A translation, “The Broken Pitcher,” 
is excellent. 


IN PASSING. 


A happy laughing child with n« thought of the morrow,— 
A beggar, worn and old, who crouches at his feet ; 
Lo! For a moment joy is face to face with sorrow,— 
Then both are lost within the crowded city street. 
—Trinity Tablet. 


REVERIE. 


As one, at night, upon the beaten shore, 

Sees, on the heaving bosom of the deep, 

A path of light led upward to the moon ; 

And, drifting through, from darkness into dark, 
Across the lighted pathway of the night, 

A stately ship glide on its silent course ; 

So through the silver light of fancy’s beams, 
Across the tossing waves of Memory’s sea, 
Pass forms and faces of the long ago, 

And vanish into nothingness again. 
—Darmouth Lit. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE TESTS OF THE VARIOUS KINDS OF TRUTH. By James 
McCosu. $1.00. (New York: Cuaries Scrisner’s Sons.) 


The Messrs. Scribner’s Sons have issued the latest of Dr. McCosh’s 
books in a volume uniform with those which have preceded it. In this 
form it should be most acceptable to Princeton students, so many of 
whom are desirous of possessing a complete set of the great metaphy- 
sician’s works. As our readers must be aware, the “Tests of Various 
Kinds of Truth ” comprises a series of lectures delivered to the students 
of the Ohio Wesleyan College, and is written in the author’s wonderfully 
clear and vigorous style. No description of the contents is necessary, as 
they are already well known. We need speak no work of praise for the 
author, whom we all venerate and love, both for his greatness and his 
goodness. We are glad that he has given us his thoughts in the volumes 
which he has written, that they may live and have their influence even 
when the great teacher has passed away. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 
By Ewatp Ftiicet. Transiatep spy Jessica G.Tyter. (New Yorr: 
M. L, Hotsroox & Co.) 

This short study, which aims to reproduce, as much as possible in Car- 
lyle’s own words, his salient thoughts upon such central and absorbing 
subjects as Belief, Christianity, God, Science and Philosophy, Poetry and 
Art, History and Ethics, has received the high commendation of both 
Mr. Froude and Prof. Norton, Carlyle’s literary executors, as being the 
first “independent and clear” representation of Carlyle’s “life, work 
and character.” This is high praise from a high source. It is perhaps 
untrue, nevertheless, to regard this study as the first of its kind in point 
of clearness and originality. Dr. Garnett and Mr. John Morley, as well 
as several other critics, have made admirable estimates of Carlyle’s life 
and doctrines. The work of Dr. Fliigel is of a much humbler sort. He 
makes no attempt at a critical examination of the great historian and 
moralist ; he does not show, for example, how Carlyle’s supercilious atti- 
tude toward science is narrow and inadequate, or how Carlyle’s pessim- 
ism needs to be supplemented by an optimism like Emerson’s. Dr. 
Fliigel makes no effort to judge Carlyle, but simply links together in as 
close a sequence as is possible, Carlyle’s major utterances on the great 
subjects of human thought. This method of self-obliteration on the part 
of the writer, or rather compiler, has been fruitful of good results in the 
case of biography, as is instanced in Mr. Cross’s Life of George Eliot— 
almost the earliest work of this description. But whether such a mode 
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of treatment is adequate to the exposition of a great thinker’s moral and 
religious conceptions may well be doubted. Dr. Fliigel gives us some 
very magnificent quotations upon such subjects, for example, as the 
essence of religion and the poetic and ideal value of history; and he 
moreover succeeds in arranging the quotations in fairly consecutive 
order; but we cannot refrain from wishing that Dr. Fliigel, himself, had 
drawn out what he regards as the implications and relations of these 
masterful ideas. As a book of admirably arranged, representative Car- 
lylean quotations, we heartily commend it; but as an original contribu- 
tion to criticism, we cannot so commend it, since Dr. Fliigel withholds 
his own thought and personality, except in so far as we may infer them 
to be the echo of Carlyle’s. 


A STUDY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By Enuen M. Mrrcae... 
$1.25. (Cuicaco: 8. C. Griaas & Co.) 


This volume is a small one, and is well divided into many brief chap- 
ters. A very pleasing introduction, in which are set forth the claim and 
charm of philosophy as a study, is furnished by Mr. William Rounse- 
ville Alger. Miss Mitchell takes up her work in chapter I, by discuss- 
ing, in a clear and forcible manner: Philosophy a progressive process of 
knowledge comprehending the progressive progress of culture ; philosophy a 
history of philosophy; self-knowledge, and knowledge of the world; phil- 
osophy the self-knowledge of the human race. Then, after discussing in 
chapter II the character of Greek philosophy and its contrast to the 
modern speculation, the authoress starts, in chapter III, with the rise of 
Greek philosophy in Ionia, and traces succinctly, and with admirable 
discrimination, the development, supremacy and decline, together with 
the inter-relations of the different systems of each of the schools, down 
through Neo-Platonism and the final culmination of Greek thought. 

It is a carefully-written exposition in a concise, yet easy, style; though 
not a mere condensed survey, it is brief and welll adapted to the use of 
the average reader. 


THE ONE-HOSS SHAY. By Oniver Wenpett Homes. $1.50. 
(Boston: Hoveuton, Mirriin & Co.) 

“The One-Hoss Shay,” “ How the Old Horse Won the Bet” and “The 
Broom-Stick Train” are contained in one of the most attractive volumes 
which has appeared in many a day. Bound in undressed leather, the 
book is eminently fitted for a place of honor. The printing is on one 
side of the page, the margins are wide and the illustrations, by Howard 
Pyle, most appropriate. The poems themselves need no description ; 
we have all felt the charm of their bright humor, and certainly they are 
now presented in a form which must delight any lover of a handsome 
book. This volume and the edition of Whittier’s “Snow Bound,” men- 
tioned elsewhere, are most suitable contributions to the number of the. 
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publishers’ splendid Christmas volumes, both on account of the character 
of the verses themselves and of the beauty of their most recent surround- 
ings in the way of binding, illustrations and typography. 








SNOW BOUND. By Joun GreenteaF Wuirtier. $1.50. (Boston: 
Hoventon, Mirriin & Co.) 

Snow Bound may not be a great poem—that depends upon what a 
great poem is. There is one thing about it, and that is a real charm, 
a power to warm one’s heart and to make him a better man for having 
come in touch with a pure and beautiful home life, such as the most 
home-loving of all poets pictures to us, for having seen 

** Those dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone.” 

If this power be greatness in poetry, then Whittier’s “ Winter Idyl” 
can surely claim a place among the masterpieces. However this may 
be, we have before us a volume enclosed in covers of white and blue, 
printed on one side of heavy linen paper and prettily illustrated by nine 
photogravures, and a frontispiece which shows us the well-beloved 
features of a friend of every one of us, Mr. Whittier himself. These 
illustrations, with rubricated text, make the volume a marvel of 
attractiveness. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. By Frank R. Sroceron. (New York: Tue 
Century Co.) 

One is very much at a loss to describe the story before us. Stereotyped 
phrases seem to be out of place in speaking of anything so delightfully 
original as “The Squirrel Inn.” A great many times during its perusal 
one will say to himself, “ Who but Frank Stockton could have thought 
of such a thing!” The characters are most refreshing, the situations 
most ludicrous, and yet the whole story is told with such a semblance of 
likelihood about it that, in spite of the highly improbable element, we 
find ourselves greatly interested in the unfolding of the plot and the 
disposal of the characters. Ida Mayberry, the Bryn Mawr graduate and 
nurse girl, who knows all about babies, because she has dissected one, is 
the most striking figure in the story, but the varying fortunes of Calthea 
Rose, Lanigan Beam and Mr. Tippengray, and the very pretty little love 
affair between Mrs. Cristie and Mr. Ludloe, are scarcely less effective. 
Stockton is inimitable. A man who has any imagination at all must 
enjoy and laugh over “The Squirrel Inn.” Perhaps it is not too much 
to call this, in many respects, the author’s most successful story. The 
volume is capitally illustrated by A. B. Frost. 





BETTY ALDEN. By Jane G. Austin. $1.25. (Boston: Hoveanron 
Mirrun & Co.) 

We are always glad to meet our old acquaintances and to learn what 

has happened to them since last we saw them. Betty Alden is the 
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daughter of our friends, John Alden and his wife Priscilla, the story of 
whose courtship we remember pleasantly. We find John slow and 
faithful as ever, and Priscilla just as quick-witted and ready with her 
tongue as when she made her famous query. Miles Standish, too, is 
still honest and brave, a bit hot-headed now and then, and at last in a 
great trouble which is very hard for him to bear. Mistress Betty Alden 
combines the good points of both father and mother, and is in every way 
a charming maiden and a worthy child of such worthy parents. The 
story is a very pretty tale of Plymouth colony, and one which gives us 
an insight into the life and character of those sturdy people. Mrs. Aus- 
tin has an excellent knowledge of the Pilgrim History, and her story is 
one of singular attractiveness. It is a novel which can teach one some- 
thing and which leaves behind it an impression. We very cordially 
commend it as a story and as a powerful portrayal of the true Pilgrim 
character. 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. By F. Marion Crawrorp. (New York: 
MacMitian & Co.) 

That Mr. Crawford’s genius has a wonderful versatility is not to be 
doubted after reading this latest of his productions. He has been at 
home in England, Italy or the East, and now makes use of the silent 
gloom of the Bohemian city to add to the weirdness of the tale. The 
plot is based upon the heroine’s power in the use of hypnotism. The 
discussion of hypnotism is scientific and shows considerable depth of 
thought, and is most certainly in order at this time. In short, if we add 
to Mr. Crawford’s wonderful power as a story teller, and ability in 
moulding to his will the English language, a hitherto undiscovered 
wealth of thought, we have some idea of “The Witch of Prague.” 


THE GREAT DISCOURSE. (New York: Anson D. F. Ranpotpn & 
Co.) 

This volume is a topical arrangement of all the words of Christ found 
in the New Testament. The arrangement has been made by a person 
who, in middle life, found himself without a creed, entirely at loss with 
respect to the doctrines of Christianity. In searching for the truth he 
was led to study the words of Christ Himself, separated from the con- 
text. He wrote out these words and classified them. By this exercise 
he was enabled to see what he could not find before, and he gives us 
the benefit of his study in this volume, believing that the way te under- 
stand the teachings of Christ is for each one to go directly to Christ’s 
words and to study them in the light which they themselves impart. 


THE GLOBE HAND-ATLAS. By J. G. Barrnotomew, F. R. G. 8 
$1.00. (New York: Tuomas Nztson & Sons.) 

In the volume under consideration we have “a series of fifty-four 

maps, illustrating physical, political, commercial and classical geogra- 
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phy,” including a table showing the latitude and longitude of all impor- 
tant places in the world. The charts are clear, printed on heavy paper, 
and the latitude and longitude table greatly facilitates the finding of 
places, whose positions are designated on the maps. This is a “ Hand- 
Atlas” of very convenient size, not so small as to make the maps | 
crowded or indistinct, and not too large to be handled with perfect ease. / 
European and Eastern countries are, perhaps, treated a little more 

fully than the New World, but it is very easy for us to consult good 

maps of our own country, and so this is perhaps no drawback. The 

whole book is attractive, and is cordially recommended as a most con- 

venient volume for reference. 













































THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS BACON. 60c. (Lonpon anp New York: 
Grorce RovutLepGse & Sons, Liu1Tzp.) 


In the year 1886 Sir John Lubbock delivered an address before the 
Workingmen’s College, during the course of which he gave a list of 100 
books suggesting themselves to him as perhaps the “ hundred best books.” 
He himself acknowledged that he did not consider the catalogue an 
absolute one, and, in fact, it has provoked much discussion and criticism. 
But there is one book whose claim to a position in this aristocracy of 
great works has never been disputed, and that is the one which lies 
before us now—the essays of Francis Bacon. The more we read these 
essays the greater becomes our admiration for them—for their clear cut 
and concise diction, for their thought, so clarified and condensed that 
the sentences seem almost staggering under their heavy burden of ideas; 
for their profound observations upon human nature—and we desire to 
thank the Messrs. Routledge for putting before the public such a cheap 
and desirable edition of this classic. 





THE TEACHINGS OF EPICTETUS. Transiatep anv Epirep sy F. 
W. Roxiizston. 60c. (Lonpon anp New York: Groner Rovtiepes 
& Sons, Liurrep.) 

In that company of earnest men, who in old times sought forthe — 
truth, we find a Romanslave, the lame Epictetus. His philosophy is very 
clear and ennobling, and he himself, according to Augustine, was “ nobilis- 
simus stoicus.” Very near the Christian ideal he often reaches. It is said 
that some of his sayings were used by the early Christians as a direc- 
tion for life and conduct. His lot in life wasa hard one—he was a slave 
deformed in youth by his master’s cruelty, yet his spirit was one of con- 
tinual thankfulness. “ What else can J do,” he exclaims; “ what else 
can Ido, who am a lame old man, except sing praise to God”—not a 
very heathen sentiment. “The “Teaching” of this wonderful philos- 
opher is one of the volumes in the “Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred 
Books” series. The sayings of Epictetus are well worth the study of 
men who, in some ways, are far more enlightened than he could be. 
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THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. By Cuaries F. Dotz. (Boston: D. C, 
Hears & Co.) 

This is a new book which ought to find its way into the hands of every 
grammar-school pupil in the land. The subjects which it discusses are 
the fundamental! things of citizenship that should be thoroughly familiar 
to the boy who is to be a voter one of these days. There is a need of 
much wider diffusion of just such knowledge as this book can impart. 
Too many children, especially those of foreign parentage, grow up in 
almost absolute ignorance of their rights and duties as American citi- 
zens. This little volume, if used as a text-book in grammar schools, 
would instill into the young mind some conception of the real meaning 
of citizenship. The relation of private morals to the common welfare, 
and all those things which form the groundwork of society, are handled 
in such a way as to make easy reading for young people. We hope to 
see “The American Citizen ” come rapidly into use as a school-book. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. By Waste. 
W. Wit.oversy. (Baurmore: Tue Jonns Hopkins Press.) 

One of that invaluable series edited by Mr. Adams, it is of unusual 
interest to the American reader. The history of the Supreme Court, 
and its influence on the relations of state and federal authorities are 
subjects but little known, considering their importance. Its history 
previous to the adoption of the Constitution is sketched in the earlier 
chapters, and it is shown that the Supreme Court did not spring sud- 
denly into existence through the inventive powers of the convention, 
but, like every part of the machinery of government, was of gradual 
growth. The remainder of the book is devoted to giving a conveniently 
short and handy, but at the same time thorough, description of the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and its general bearing on legislation 
and administration. Any one who wishes easily to learn something of 
the way in which justice is administered in the United States would do 
well to read this book. 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. By 
Inazo Nrross. (Baurimore: Toe Jonns Hopxins Press.) 


We admire the Japanese. The rapid progress they have made in 
civilization during the last fifty years, the eager welcome they have 
given to western ideas and their rapid adaptation to the conditions of 
modern life mark them as a peculiar and interesting people. And as we 
think of this splendid record of theirs during the past half century, as 
Americans we feel a thrill of pride when we remember that to their 
intercourse with us much of their advance is due. They have learned 
from us, they have profited by our experience, and they appreciate very 
thoroughly and heartily the debt of gratitude they owe us. In Mr. 
Nitobe’s book on the relations between Japan and the United States 
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this obligation is cordially recognized and expressions of good will are 
of constant occurrence. After a careful perusal we can truthfully say 
that if we had no other evidence of Japanese progress than this book 
we would be content with it as a justification of our statements about 
the matter. The volume presents the fine appearance which character- 
izes all the publications of the Johns Hopkins press, and both externally 
and internally will be an addition to any library. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Sueipon Barnzs, $1.25, 
(Boston: D. C. Hzata & Co.) 

The old way of teaching history by rote is passing away. The 
“ Studies” before us are an interesting move in a new direction. Instead 
of going to the original sources of history, and from them deriving a 
story of his own, the author presents the original sources themselves, 
from which the student is expected to deduce his own opinions as to 
historical characters, and as to the significance of historical events. Com- 
ing into direct contact with the records of the period under discussion, 
it is hoped that there may be a new appreciation of the circumstances 
leading to great historical events, and of the peculiar environment of 
individuals. We do not doubt that the author, in citing these original 
sources, has made a judicious selection. There are numerous illustra- 
tions, many of them being from sketches contemporary with the evente 
which they portray. At the close of each “Study” there are references 
for supplementary reading. 


AMERICAN FOOT-BALL. By Waurer Camp. (New York: Har- 
PER & Bros.) 


The popular interest in the game of foot-ball is evinced in the space 
devoted to it in the daily newspapers, and in the vast crowds which 
each Autumn congregate to watch the important matches. A work 
descriptive of this favorite college sport is at this time very acceptable, 
and nowhere could a man be found more conversant with the subject 
under treatment than is Mr.Camp. The differences between English 
and American Rugby are discussed, and the various positions in and 
behind the line are taken up in order. There are chapters, too, upon 
“Signals” and “ Training,” and a final “ Chapter for Spectators,” point- 
ing out some salient points, which may aid those who are not well 
acquainted with the general principles of the game. There are thirty- 
one portraits of famous players, the frontispiece being devoted to our 
own great hero, “ Hector.” Eleven portraits each represent Princeton 
and Yale, and nine Harvard. 


NEWMAN’S ESSAY ON ARISTOTLE’S POETICS. Eprrep sy ALBERT 
8. Coox. 35c. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 

This easay, of course, bears the stamp of Dr. Newman’s scholarship and 

is written in his masterful style. Its charm is that which one always 
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feels in reading the productions of a prince in the literary world. To all 
Aristotelian students the essay in its present form, edited and annotated 
by Professor Cook, of Yale University, should commend itself. 


FRENCH METHOD. By E. Pick. $1.00. (Syracusz, N. Y.: C. W. 
BARDEEN.) 

Dr. Pick’s attempt is to teach French without the use of a grammar. 
The student is introduced directly into the language by taking the 
English as a basis of comparison. The method is the author’s well 
known use of the association. The method has been successfully used 


in English schools. 


AN UTTER FAILURE. By Mars. Mieiam Cores Harris. (New Yore: 
D. Appieton & Co.) 

A powerfully written story this. It is with a sense of relief we lay it 
aside. The title is well chosen. We can conceive of no greater failure, 
than that of the life here portrayed. We hope such lives are few, and 
yet there is truth in the tale. It is not impossible, but is a glance at a 
very dark side of society. The picture of the home life of the Count and 
his American wife, Rachel, is painfully vivid. The reader’s sympathy is 
with Rachel throughout her father’s mental and physical ruin by intem- 
perance, her son’s fiasco at Harvard, and subsequent evil career, her 
daughter’s coldness, her husband’s change from dissatisfaction with 
American life to moodiness and hard-heartedness, and consequent vio- 
lence, her separation from him, and the stand her children take in the 
matter. These are all factors in her bitterness. Within the last few 
hours of her weary life she has the joy of seeing all come out right—but 
the joy kills her. On the whole “An Utter Failure” is beyond measure 
pathetic. The interest is sustained by no mean order of skill. The key 
to Rachel’s bitter failure is found in her bitter cry, “An alien! an alien!” 
She should never have married Count Paolo. 


LAND OF THE LINGERING SNOW. CHRONICLES OF A STROL- 
LER IN NEW ENGLAND FROM JANUARY TO JUNE. By 
Frank Bouizs. $1.25. (Boston: Hoventron, Mirriux & Co.) 


As the sub-title would lead one to expect, this volume is a series of 
descriptive sketches, in fact word-painting is apparently all that the. 
author has attempted, and he succeeds to a degree attainable only by an 
ardent admirer and close observer of nature. There is a sameness about 
the chapters, however, that is apt to grow exceedingly monotonous. 
The book, therefore, must be read a little at a time to be fully appre- 


ciated, 
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THE ALBANY DEPOT. By W. D. Howztis. (New Yorr: Harper 
& Bros.) 

“The Albany Depot,” one of Mr. Howells’ inimitable farces, appeared 
some time ago in Harper’s Weekly, and now comes to us a number of the 
“ Black and White Series.” The scene is laid in the Albany depot; the 
personz are principally the same as they at whose fortunes and misfor- 
tunes we have laughed most heartily while reading “ The Mouse Trap,” 
“The Elevator,” “The Garroters,” and others. Mr. and Mrs. Mcll- 
heney, however, are strangers, who take an important part in Mr. 
Roberts’ discomfiture, for he, as usual, is the victim of distressing cir- 
cumstances. 





THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. By Wituiam Dean Howe is. 
50c. (Boston: Hovexton, Mirriuin & Co.) 

A few years ago all our Eastern cities were intensely excited over 
spiritualism, but it was in Boston and New England that the interest in 
the subject was keenest. Everybody was talking about “seances” and 
“spirit rappings” and “voices from the other world.” Society took up 
the fad, and learned men of science called attention to it by their thor- 
ough and searching investigations of its so-called miraculous phenomena. 
Men are so constituted that a subject like spiritualism, dealing, as it 
does, with things mysterious and unknown, and claiming to be able to 
hold communication with the departed and to unravel the secrets of the 
future, appeals to them with peculiar force. And so when Mr. Howells, 
already known as one of America’s foremost literary men, published the 
“Undiscovered Country” it was universally read and discussed. Of all 
Mr. Howells stories that we have read, we like this one the best, perhaps 
for the reason that it is, less than any of the others, characterized by his 
peculiar mannerism—we almost said affectations—but anyway we are 
sure that no one could resist the intense pathos of the character of the 
heroine or read the account of the quaint Shaker community without 
deep attention. 


THE JOHNSTOWN STAGE AND OTHER STORIES. By Rozert 
Howe Furrcuer. 50c. (New York: D. Appieron & Co.) 

A very pleasant collection of short stories to take up during the Win- 
ter evenings, which are almost upon us. The stories are written in a 
light and easy style. “Moses Cohen, the Jew,” is a pathetic tale 
of mining life, while “The Old Spanish Bedstead ” is a good ghost story. 
The most pleasing of all is “ Between the Acts,” a con versation carried 
on in the intervals during a play. 


THE COLLEGE CRITIC’S TABLET. By Roserr J. Furron anp 
Tuomas ©. Truzsioop. 60c. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 

This tablet is for use in literary societies, and for general oratorical 

criticism. It isa new system, and has been well tested by the authors- 
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The various points to be noted by the critic are printed in a systematic 
manner upon the page, where they can be readily seen, and there is 
space in which to jot down criticisms upon the particular points noted. 
The principal heads of the criticism are The Discourse, The Delivery, 
first, in expression by action, and second, in expression by voice, and 
The Effect upon the Audience. Under these are many sub-divisions. 
There are in all eighty-eight sheets in the tablet. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls promise a striking story, “The Lady of 
Cawnpore,” which we hope to mention in our next issue. 











